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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


entsiiilgiatinten 
a has taken the highly important decision to 

treat directly with Turkey. This means, of course, that 
she has abandoned al! hope of immediate help from the 
Powers. Her troops are not in a condition to fight any 
more; they are exbausted and without their previous moral ; 
and as she cannot prevent Turkey by force of arms from 
seizing and holding places west of the Maritza, she has 
reluctantly made up her mind to save what she can by 
peaceful means lest worse things befall. We must recognize 
iow that Adrianople will be kept by Turkey. We should 
think that the former Allies of Bulgaria, who talked of 
a war of liberation, and of the fall of the Crescent 
before the Cross, must feel, if they are open to remorse, 
that the punishment of Bulgaria has been carried much 
too far, since what might be called the moral motive 
of the war has been largely stultified. Bulgaria will try 
to insist upon the Maritza line as the new Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier. There is also vague talk of a Turco-Bulgarian 
alliance for securing the ultimate autonomy of Macedonia, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary are watching events carefully, 
with the object of supporting Bulgaria as far as possible. 


The Lishon correspondent of the Times stated in a telegram 
published on Monday that pardons are to be- granted on 
October 5th—the third anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Portuguese Republic—to certain Royalist prisoners. The 
favoured prisoners will be those who have “taken a subordinate 
part in the occurrences under the influence of others, and who 
wre unlikely to repeat the offence.” This formula may not be 
applicable to many of the political prisoners. Everything 
depends on the interpretation placed on it by the Government. 
We sincerely hope that- this interpretation may be wide and 
ungrudging. Respect and sympathy for the Republic would 
be vastly increased in Great Britain by generous treatment of 
the political prisoners.. Probably such a sign of self-confidence 
and proof of strength would also react beneficially on the 
position of the Republic in Portugal itself. 





The wedding of Dom Manoel, the ex-King of Portugal, to 
the Princess Augustina, daughter of the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
took place at Sigmaringen on Thursday. Great Britain and 
Germany were represented by the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Augustus William, and some twenty-four Royal personages 
walked in procession to the ehapel.. From the point of view 
of the bridegroom, perhaps the most gratifying incident was 
the receipt of a telegram from a. prominent- Portuguese 
republican, sending his warmest congratulations to the man 
“who has always been, as your Majesty has, an excellent 
patriot.” Dom Manoei, who is spending his honeymoon at 
Munich, will shortly take up his residence at Fulwell Park. 





The Vorwdrts, the leading German Socialist organ, has 
divulged a new and remarkable newspaper scheme organized 
to promote the interests of Germany's trade and foreign 
policy. The scheme, which is set forth in a letter 
addressed to the new Foreign Secretary, Herr Jagow, by 
Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals, and 
a number of Reichstag deputies, and for which the support 
of the Foreign Office is asked, is for the establishment 
of a new daily world review, to be called the Zeitung der 
Zeitungen, supplemented by a correspondence agency for 
supplying foreign newspapers with letters written in the 
interest of German policy and of German economic life. 
Fifty foreign and oversea newspapers, it is said, have already 
promised to publish these letters, and it is hoped that the 
scheme will develop into an international press organization 
run in German interests. 


It is stated by the Vorwérts that £50,000 in subscriptions 
has already been promised from leading armament firms, 
the Vulkan Company, and other companies which build 
warships, and the Foreign Office is now asked to make a 
further subscription and empower all Germany’s ambassadors, 
Ministers, and consuls abroad to enlist support on its bebalf. 
The authenticity of the letter, which was marked “ Private,” bas 
not been denied, but it is admitted that the scheme is seriously 
prejudiced by the revelation of its aims. These “ European 
letters” must lose their efficacy once their origin is clearly 
recognized. It would be interesting to know whether any 
English newspapers accepted the invitation to publish these 
letters, subsidized by armament firms, as impartial informa- 
tion. If so, we can only say that they planned to treat their 
readers with impertinence and the interests of their country 
with something worse than carelessness. ‘I'he Times corre- 
spondent, who deals with the scheme in the issues of Tuesday 
and Wednesday, notes that the Chauvinist Post remarks “ to 
us Germans the idea of winning influence upon the foreign 
press is not new.” Indeed, Herr Bassermann asserts that the 
newspapers of East Asia, British India, Turkey, Russia, 
England, South America, and Africa are already practically 
enlisted in Germany’s service. As the correspondent observes, 
“It is, indeed, high time that it should be more generally 
recognized how far this influence extends.” In brief, the 
tactics of Bismarck in using the press go on as merrily as 
ever, though one would think that the revelations of Busch 
would have cured the greenhorns for ever. 


The fall of Nanking, announced in Wednesday's papers, 
marks the suppression of the rebellion in the Yang-tsze 
provinces... The prolongation of the siege after the surrender 
of the- Wusung forts on August 13th had encouraged the 
Southern forces, but the success of General Chang-hsun’s 
troops has been complete.. An entrance was forced by the 
Taiping Gate on Monday, and though the rebels held their 
ground for a while, only one thousand out of fifteen thousand 
were engaged in the-last stand. Though the suburbs have 
suffered from the bombardment, little damage has been done 
in the city, and the railway remains intact.. The effect of this 
success, which, if followed up, ought to end the Southern 
movement and restore order in Middle China, has greatly 
strengthened the central Government and the- prestige of 
Yuan Shih-kai. The papers of Friday suggest that there is a 
good deal of friction between the Japanese and Chinese, which 
may grow worse... At Nanking Japanese have been fired on 
and the Japanese flag has been disregarded; but as Nanking 
has been given over to looting it is impossible to regard 
whatevef gay have happened as having the value of formal or 
deliberate acts. 


It seems certain now that the Underwood Tariff Bill will be 
passed in the United States. It has often been prophesied 
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that the “interests” would be strong enough to prevent any 
reduction of duties, but after a long period of suspense the 
Opposition in the Senate has had to acknowledge itself beaten 
at the critical point. The real struggle has been in the Senate, 
because there the Democrats have a majority of only five. In 
the House of Representatives the Democratic majority is 
a hundred and forty. The abolition of the tax on wool has 
been the crux. Now that the Senate has agreed to this proposal, 
as also to the abolition of the sugar duty, everything else is 
by comparison of small importance. Practically the whole 
of the free list is now accepted. Mr. Woodrow Wilson is 
to be congratulated on succeeding where others have failed. 
He must have treated the Senate with remarkable deftness 
and tact. Englishmen should not make the mistake, however, 
of believing that Mr. Wilson is committed to a campaign for 
Free Trade. The removal of any indirect tax is, of course, a 
step in the direction of Free Trade, but Mr. Wilson denies 
that he is a deliberate champion of Free Trade as such. He 
expressly said in his election speeches that no thoughtful 
Democrat proposes Free Trade for the United States: “ All 
we want to do is to weed our garden.” 


The papers of Tuesday published a letter from Mr. Birrell 
to his constituents. It has had the effect of breaking the 
political holiday. Speaking of the Parliament Act he says: 
“The Act, it is true, is but a lop-sided measure which will 
be useless from our point of view when next the Tories 
slip into office, unless we are able, as I hope we shall be, to 
remedy this inequality before we disappear.” He then turns 
to the future of the Home Rule Bill:— 

“As everybody knows, there was not an elector in Bristol, or 
anywhere else, who was not aware that the approval at the polls 
of the Parliament Bill meant the immediate introduction and the 
probable passage into law of a Bill setting up an Irish Parliament 
and Executive subordinate to the Imperial Parliament. Such 
universal knowledge, perhaps unusual, at once reduces to cant the 
silly talk now current about the necessity of a general election 
before the Home Rule Bill becomes law. Suppose you had a 
general election to-morrow, who is to guarantee that the Irish 
— will be the sole or even a chief issue? In my belief 

ome Rule was far more an issue at the last general election than 

it would be at any election that could now be held. Nor woulda 
Referendum be of any use on a party son involving, as would 
here be the case, the existence of the Government.” 
This silly avoidance—if we may borrow Mr. Birrell’s epithet 
—of the plain facts about Ulster does not really impress us 
with Mr. Birrell’s firmness. Rather it convinces us in an 
exactly opposite sense. Any statesman who intended to 
accept civil war would at least discuss the prospect with 
becoming seriousness. 


The fact that Mr. Birrell pretends that the difficulty does 
not exist proves to our mind that some “way out” of the 
Home Rule imbroglio will be found. Liberals cannot really 
mean to be more Cossack than the Cossacks in their policy 
of crushing opposition. Very likely the “remedy” for the 
“inequality ” of the Parliament Act will turn out to be also 
the remedy for the Home Rule Bill. If the Government fell 
on the Bill for reforming the Lords before the “third time of 
asking” of the Home Rule Bill they would not be false in any 
deliberate or conscious sense to their pledge to Mr. Redmond. 
What Mr. Birrell means by saying that the Government 
must necessarily fall if a Referendum went against the 
Home Rule Bill we cannot imagine. This does not happen 
in any country where the Referendum is in use. In con- 
nexion with Mr. Birrell’s remarks about the universality of 
the knowledge that a Home Rule Bill would be introduced, it 
is worth noticing that he never even mentioned Home Rule 
in his election address. At the end of his letter Mr. Birrell 
referred to Lord Curzon in these words :— 

“Lord Curzon has made it plain that the House of Lords, even 
as at present constituted and notwithstanding the Parliament Act, 
cannot be got to believe that it is no longer indispensable. If, 
said he the other day, there were now to be a general election, and 
if as its result Mr. Asquith’s Administration was to be confirmed 
in power, the Lords would then raise their hats to the people 
and give the Home Rule Bill a Second Reading, and afterwards 
set to work by way of amendment to make the measure ‘ palatable’ 
to themselves. I know this culinary operation full well. It pro- 
—— dishes which the House of Commons throws out of the 
window. 


The Times of Thursday published a letter from Lord 
Curzon, in which he retorted on Mr. Birrell, and explained 
what he meant when he spoke in the House of Lords about 
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making the Home Rule Bill more “palatable” if the people 
approved of Home Rule by a substantial majority at a g 
election :— 


“ Does not everyone know that the one thing that would fill 
Ministers with dismay would be that their Bill, with all its faults 
and absurdities upon it, should be passed without amendment } 
the Lords? Is therea single candid politician who is not mn 
fectly aware that when the Bill came in such conditions again 
before the House of Lords, and entered the Committee stage, the 
order paper of the House would swarm with amendments put down 
by the Government themselves, im order to render their own Bill 
a less impossible and a more practicable and palatable measure. 
and that it is they who would ‘raise their hats’ to the Lords and 
would incite and entreat the latter to exercise those functions of 
debate, revision, and amendment for which they have continually 
told us that the House exists, and endeavour thereby to mitigate 
the hostility of Ulster, to improve the finance, and to remove many 
of the admitted and glaring imperfections of the Bill? . . . What 
humbug then it is to pretend that, if the Home Rule Bill were 
approved after reference to the people, the House of Lords would 
be making any new or extravagant claim if they endeavoured to 
render it a more practicable and palatable measure—more palat- 
able, not to themselves (for that would, indeed, be difficult), but 
to Ireland, to Great Britain, to the entire nation. And the 
humbug becomes all the greater when we remember that, even 
supposing the House of Lords to make the claim in the sense and 
spirit with which we are credited, it would be wholly ineffective, 
since, under the terms of the Parliament Act, the Bill could 
become law, if the Government so desired, with or without our 
amendments.” 


eneral 


This isa fair and reasonable forecast of what would naturally 
happen in the House of Lords if at a general election the 
people sanctioned Home Rule. We are very glad that Lord 
Curzon has made this explanation, as Mr. Birrell’s letter proves 
that Lord Curzon’s original words could be easily twisted so 
as radically to misinterpret their meaning. Lord Lansdowne 
said, in effect, “If the people unequivocally approve of Home 
Rule at a general election we cannot any longer resist it.” 
That is a simple undertaking incapable of being misinterpreted, 
But Lord Curzon cannot be misrepresented again if his words 
be read fairly. It is no longer possible for any honest critic 
to pretend that what he meant was: “If the people approve 
of Home Rule at a general election the House of Lords will 
proceed to please themselves by hacking about the Home Rule 
Bill. The real purpose of the election is to be ‘Heads we— 
the Lords—win, tails you lose.” The truth is that the Lords 
would do just what Lord Lansdowne suid, if the verdict of 
the people went against them—they would cease to resist. 
But the Government would take very good care that the Bill 
was not accepted with all its impracticabilities thick upon it, 


Wednesday's papers contain a correspondence between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Wolmer with reference to a statement 
made by the latter as to the impropriety of the Chancellor’s 
investment in American Marconi shares and the profit that 
he might have made. According to the reports of his speech 
Lord Wolmer said that Mr. Lloyd George might have made a 
profit of £30,000. Lord Wolmer, in reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s protest, said that the reports of his speech were 
condensed, and that what he said was that this sum might 
have been the profit on the united investments of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Lord Murray. On Friday the 
papers published a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, in which he 
said that he had communicated with the reporters, who all 
deny that Lord Wolmer was misreported by them. English 
shorthand reporters are extraordinarily accurate, and we bave 
little doubt that what they say is correct. The evidence is 
against Lord Wolmer. 


But the importance of the correspondence in our view is 
not that it shows Lord Wolmer to have been wrong, but that 
it shows Mr. Lloyd George to be still persisting in the 
deplorable opinion that because he lost money in the long 
run on his speculations he can be to a corresponding extent 
excused. His aim, it seems hardly necessary to point out, 
was the same whether he gained or lost. His letter in the 
Times of Friday makes miserable reading. He says in effect 
that the pot cannot call the kettle black, and that Unionists 
have not been above suspicion in their dealings. This, of course, 
is no answer at all. The Spectator has criticized Unionist Minis- 
ters for transactions which, although wholly free from corrup- 
tion, like Mr. Lloyd George’s own dealings, were bound to give 
rise to suspicion. What is nauseating now is that Mr. Lloyd 
George, who in 1900 made the admirable speech in the House 
of Commons on the need for Ministers to keep themselves 
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above suspicion, to which we have often referred, should | 


descend to defending himself by saying that if his actions 
have been bad, those of the other side have been worse. oo} 
he [ Lord Wolmer],” he says, in his letter to the Times, 4 wants 
to take a high line as to Ministerial investments let him and 
his fellow-Cecils begin giving their lessons at home.” A 
Hogarth might draw a series of pictures of the “progress” of 
this champion of Ministerial probity. 


The arrest of James Larkin and the other tram-strike 
leaders, briefly mentioned in our last issue, proved the pre- 
Jude to serious street rioting in Dublin. Larkin and four 
other men were admitted to bail on Thursday week, on an 
understanding which he promptly broke by delivering a 
violent speech on the following night. A warrant for his 
arrest was issued on Saturday morning, but he could not be 
found. In the afternoon the trams on the Ringsend line 
were stoned and many people injured, the police dispersing 
the rioters with baton charges, but. rioting was resumed 
at night-in the neighbourhood of Liberty Hall, the head- 
quarters of the Transport Workers’ Union, and continued 
for a couple of hours over a wide area. The police, who 
were fiercely pelted with stones and broken bottles, drove 
the mob from Abbey Street to Sackville- Street, where 
they made three successive charges, in the course- of which 
many orderly persons returning home were thrown down or 
hurt by baton blows. On Sunday afternoon Larkin, who had 
announced that he would turn up dead or alive in Sackville 
Street, made a dramatic reappearance at. the Imperial Hotel, 
Sackville Street, but was immediately arrested. Further 
rioting took place at night in the Inchicore district, the 
stronghold of the.tramway strikers, and the- police were 
so hard pressed that soldiers were summoned to their assist- 
ance from the Richmond Barracks. 


The disturbances were renewed on Monday night, and 
rioters, who stoned the police, broke windows, and looted 
shops, were dispersed by baton charges. In all nearly six 
hundred persons, including fifty-seven policemen, have been 
treated for injuries at the hospitals, and three deaths 
have occurred. Charges of unnecessary brutality have been 
freely brought against the police, and after violent speeches 
a resolution was passed by the Dublin Corporation, on the 
motion of the Lord Mayor, calling for a public inquiry into the 
conduct of the police during the riots.. Their action, however, is 
warmly defended by the Nationalist Independent as well as 
the Unionist papers, the injury done to innocent people being 
regarded as inevitable in the circumstances. 


The demand for an impartial inquiry into the conduct of 
the police is generally supported, and confidence is felt as to its 
result, the attitude of the- Trade Union Congress towards 
the Dublin strikes finding no support amongst Nationalists or 
Unionists. The statement of the Dublin Trades Council that 
the riots were the result of an organized attempt by the 
federated employers to smash trade unionism is resented on 
all sides as a deliberate misstatement. It is true that on 
Monday and Tuesday nearly a thousand members of Mr. 
Larkin'’s Transport Workers’ Union were locked out by 
various firms, and on Wednesday nearly four hundred pro- 
minent employers signed an agreement pledging themselves not 
to employ any member of this Union and instantly to dismiss 
any worker refusing to obey instructions. They have, however, 
clearly disclaimed any hostility to legitimate trade unionism, 
but they believe, with the whole press in Dublin, that Mr. 
Larkin’s methods are a civic and national danger and must be 
suppressed. The Times correspondent sums up the situation 
by observing that things have come to such a pass that the 
employers must either kill Mr. Larkin’s influence or shut 
down their business altogether. As matters now stand, a 
general lock-out, involving possibly ten thousand men, is 
imminent if the men remain in the Transport Workers’ Union. 





Dublin has been free from rioting during the week, but 
public opinion bas been painfully stirred by a disaster in the 
slums. Two houses suddenly collapsed in Church Street on 
Tuesday night, killing eight people outright, injuring twenty 
others, and rendering many families homeless. The rescue 
work was carried out by the fire brigade, assisted by a gang 
of labourers, who worked most gallantly throughout the night 





at great risk to their own lives. The Dublin slums have an 


evil reputation: no fewer than twenty thousand families, or 
nearly a third of the population, live in one-room tenements. 
The Dublin Corporation, it may be added, are responsible for 
their regular inspection and for insisting on necessary repairs, 
and the owner of the houses which collapsed has informed the 
press that she had recently complied with the demand of the 
Corporation inspector in regard to certain repairs, which he 
had subsequently passed as satisfactory. 


Mr. W. J. Davis, of the Birmingham Brassworkers’ Union, 
who delivered the Presidential address at the Trade Union 
Congress at Manchester on Monday, contrasted the growth 
of trade unionism since the last Congress at Manchester 
in 1882—an increase of 404 delegates, 80 societies, and 
1,723,139 members. Yet, though nothing was so effective 
in creating public concern as the fear which statesmen 
had of the vote, the vote was frittered away and almost 
counted a nuisance by many working men. The present 
Government, he observed, had tried to appreciate the 
value of the Labour vote. After giving figures showing the 
percentage of unionists to workers in the principal countries 
of the world, he observed that Britain was stiil at the top of the 
four great commercial countries in organized labour. “Unless, 
however,” he added, “the non-unionists—the most valuable 
asset of capital—speedily come over, by persuasion or by 
gentle and justifiable coercion, the German workmen would 
make a record both in percentage and numbers.” We 
may add that at Thursday’s meeting a resolution, proposed 
by Mr. Naylor, of the London Compositors’ Society, was 
passed by a large majority, declaring that, in view of the 
continued increase in the cost of living, trade unions should 
take early and simultaneous action to obtain an increase of 
five shillings a week for all grades of time and piece workers 
in both public and private employment. The minority 
included Mr. Short, of the Sheffield Boilermakers’ Society, 
who, in a speech remarkable for its grasp of economic 
principles, opposed the resolution on the ground that advances 
in wages failed to benefit the workers when in every case they 
were followed by advances in the cost of the commodities 
produced. 


Fourteen people were killed and many injured in a terrible 
railway accident early on Tuesday morning on the Midland 
line near Kirkby Stephen. Two Scotch expresses had left 
Carlisle at 1.35 and 1.47 respectively, and at about three o’clock 
the first, owing to lack of power, came to a stop on the slope 
leading to the Aisgill summit. The second express, which 
disregarded the signals, dashed into the stationary train. 
The last three carriages took fire, and blazed so fiercely that 
it was impossible to remove the dead until they were charred 
beyond recognition. Major Pringle, of the Board of Trade, 
opened an inquiry into the disaster on Thursday, from 
which the press and public were excluded, in accordance with 
the usual practice when railwaymen may become involved 
in acriminal charge. Mr. Thomas, M.P., who sought admis- 
sion as representing the railway servants, but was told they 
did not wish him to appear for them, has accused the company 
of intimidation, and attributes the accident to the use of 
inferior coal. On Friday the inquiry was opened to the 
public. 


The most important event of the week in connexion with 
the London strikes is the refusal of Lord Beauchamp, on 
behalf of the Office of Works, to agree to the demands of 
the London Building Industries’ Federation in regard to 
non-unionist labour. This is as it should be, for the con- 
cession demanded would have involved the monstrous injustice 
of a State prohibition of free labour. For the rest the situation 
remains unchanged. The painters have held a ballot and 
rejected by a majority of twenty to one the offer of the 
Master Decorators of an increase of a penny an hour and the 
reference of other matters in dispute to arbitration. The 
painters demanded an increase of 14d. an hour and recogni- 
tion of their union and code of working rules. At the same 
time the Master Builders have declared that they will not agree 
to the demands of the painters or even go so far in the way 
of compromise as the Master Decorators. 








Bank Rate,4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 74,’,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LAW AND THE NATIONS. 


ORD COLERIDGE and Lord Russell of Killowen 
both visited America and delivered their messages 

on the ideals of their profession, but Lord Haldane has 
done more, for he not only went to America as a great 
lawyer, but took the unprecedented course of leaving 
England in his term of office as Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Chief Justices may leave their country much more easily 
than a Lord Chancellor. In order that he might address 
the American and Canadian Bars at Montreal on Monday, 
the Great Seal was put in commission. We hope that the 
occasion will be remembered not only for this interesting 
historical fact, but through the influence of Lord Haldane’s 
speech. Philosophical and learned, the speech was such 
as is rarely delivered by an Englishman. A French- 
man, addressing the Academy on his own subject, 
provides a nearer approach to Lord Haldane’s manner ; 





and perhaps we should get a closer parallel still if we 
could imagine a German jurist addressing a German 
Academy. Yet we mean no more than to pay Lord 


Haldane the compliment of saying that he does this sort 
of thing much better than most of his fellow British 
statesmen could do it, for an exact comparison with any 
foreign orator is impossible in the circumstances. English, 
Canadian, and American law is unlike French or German 
law, and that fact was indeed the basis of Lord Haldane’s 
address. The English Common Law, which has been in 
substance transplanted in the United States and Canada, 
grew up in the practice of our judges. Our law is judge- 
made law. No code printed on vellum and bound with 
brass was ever presented to the English people as a 
legal charter of liberties, a guarantee of protection and 
indifferent justice, or an exposition of civic responsibility. 
Such codes as there are in England “ come not at the begin- 
ning but at the end.” They are the result of habitual 
decisions hardening into rule. The process is characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon genius, which has never had a liking 
for complete written solutions invented in advance to meet 
all imaginable cases. The process was the same again in 
the development of the Constitution—a gradual accretion 
of practice and custom owing to particular needs being 
responded to as they arose. But the law in its full sense 
is something more than a mere set of rules, whether 
codified or not, laid down by the sovereign will of the State 
and enforced by the sanction of compulsion. The law 
enjoys the highest authority only when it is reinforced 
by what Lord Haldane called the General Will of 
Society. This also was a process indispensable in 
the building up of our wonderful Common Law. 
We express the truth of the matter when we use the 
familiar phrase about our being a law-abiding people. 
We conduct ourselves almost automatically within the 
borders of the law, feeling that the law was made for the 
protection and advantage of citizens. If policemen were 
not present physically to symbolize the law, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of a thousand would still behave 
exactly as though the police were there. This reinforce- 
ment of the law by the moral consent of the people is 
everywhere observable in well-ordered countries. It is not 
in itself peculiar to the English Common Law. Indeed, in 
order to describe it properly Lord Haldane had to go 
outside his own language. And yet the reaction of the 
General Will of Society is traceable in the nature of the 
laws imposed, so that you cannot really appreciate a 
nation’s laws apart from the character of the people. One 
might say, “Show me the behaviour of the people and I 
will tell you the nature of their laws.” 

Sittlichkeit is the German word which Lord Haldane 
borrowed to explain his meaning. It is the popular ethical 
code under which there is a feeling in the air that this or 
that thing must not be done because it is “ bad form,” or 
because it is ungentlemanlike, or because “ it will not do.” 
No one who values his place in organized society can 
afford to disregard this unwritten law. It is the most 


potent form of law, not to be confused by any means with 
any unwritten law, such as we hear of in the United 
States sometimes, that is not a reinforcement of written 
law, but a breaking-away from it to a more primitive 
condition. 


St. Paul, we fancy, had something of the 





a 
same sort in his mind when he wrote to the Corinthians 
that their worship must be organized efoynudvog kn} 
xara tagw, Which Gladstone translated “in right, evass. 
ful, or becoming figure, and by fore-ordered arrangement.” 
The fusion of edict and willing popular practice has an 
analogy in the drawing together of equity and law go 
that their originally separate functions tend to become 
merged and obscured. It is obvious that the Sittlicikeig 
or moral code of a people may be high or low; at its 
highest it is an amazingly, almost a mysteriously, powerful 
guide toconduct. Lord Haldane illustrated his meaning by 
one of Sir Alfred Lyall’s poems which we have mentioned 
more than once recently in writing of Lyall’s life. Ip 
“Theology in Extremis” a young Englishman is offered 
his life by the Moslem rebels if he will repeat something 
from the Koran. If he complies no one will ever know, and 
he will be free. Moreover, he does not believe in Christianity, 
so that there is no question whatever of renouncing his 
faithh How simple a formula to win so great a 
deliverance! Yet he does not hesitate. He scorns the 
invitation, hotly despising a half-caste Christian whom he 
hears pattering the required words. He has no hope of 
Heaven, and he does love life, yet something—the Sittlich. 
keit of his class—tells him that it would be impossible for 
him to yield. So he dies “ just for the pride of the old 
countree.” The simultaneous operation of the moral code 
and the legal code is, of course, as old as the Greeks. The 
moral standard of the people, acting somehow, is always 
there whether it be high orlow. Atits highest, however, it 
does not approach the noblest motives of the individual, for 
it is a communal conscience, not an individual conscience. 
It is never more than the highest common denominator 
of goodness. 


The existence, then, of a moral standard which asserts 
itself independently of compulsion is plain enough in the 
various nations. Each nation is an ethical group. But 
the question now arises whether the standards of these 
ethical groups can be made to furnish a Sittlichkeit for the 
whole world. If they can, we arrive at the possibility of a 
General Will of nations which would afford a binding 
security for the observance of international engagements. 
Even war—so the mind runs on—might be ruled out by 
the General Will of nations, as duelling is by the General 
Will of the British people. Matthew Arnold beheld such 
a vision. ‘“ Let us,” he said, “conceive of the whole group 
of civilized nations as being, for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes, one great confederation, bound to a joint action 
and working towards a common result; a confederation 
whose members have a due knowledge both of the past, out 
of which they all proceed, and of each other. This was the 
ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will impose itself 
upon the thoughts of our modern societies more and 
more.” What can we say in criticism of such an agreeable 
vision except that the Sittlichkeit of a people is what it is 
precisely because it is a communal growth, whereas a 
Sittlichkeit of rival nations—so long as they are separate 
nations they must necessarily be rivals—is, unhappily, a 
contradiction in terms? Within the borders of a nation 
a moral code may spread from one ethical group to other 
and larger groups till it embraces the nation; but these 
groups are not rivals. When it is proposed to cultivate 
an international Sittlichkeit one transgresses the limits of 
its serviceableness. We speak of the world as it is and as 
it seems likely fora long time to be. We wish it were 
otherwise, but the facts which hedge us in on every side 
are very discouraging. Even within the natural province 
of a Sittlichkeit there are reactions. Most of us have 
grown up to think of civil war in the United Kingdom 
as a thing impossible. We deemed it ended with the 
wars of the Roses and the Stuarts. Yet now a Liberal 
Government is bringing us to the threshold of a civil war. 
How much more may the common measure of agreement 
between nations yield its set-backs and disappointments! 
Lord Haldane speaks hopefully to the Bar of a nation 
which has not vet agreed to abide by the historical 
meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. When rivalry is 
completely removed, then and then alone can there be a 
Sittlichkett between any two nations. The United States, 
we are very glad to think, is the country which most 
nearly of all approaches the necessary condition in its 
relation to ourselves. The long, practically undefended 
frontier between the United States and Canada—how 
different from the eastern: frontier of France, bristling 
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with armaments !--is a token that each nation knows 


that the other has no thought of laying violent hands 
on its territory. The United States is a satisfied nation. 
When an Arbitration Treaty can be passed through the 
jealous American Senate we shall bless it and trust 
our interests to it. At all events, our British Sittlichkeit 
tells us that war with the United States is a thing that 
must not be. It would be beyond decency. Let us hope 
that though, so far as we can look ahead, there can be no 
eneral international ethical group which rules out war, 
the number of individual nations with which our Sittlichkeit 
forbids us to think of war may increase. The development 
of that feeling will depend even more on our neighbours 
than on ourselves. 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS AND 
LABOUR PROBLEMS. 


HIS year’s meeting of the Trade Union Congress was 
T opened by a remarkable presidential address from 
Mr. W. J. Davis, of the Brassfounders of Birmingham. 
Hitherto Mr. Davis has had rather the reputation of being 
a moderate man among trade union leaders, but there 
is little trace of moderation in his address. He not only 
emphasized the political policy of modern trade unionism, 
but the speech was also marked by a good deal of that 
class bitterness which is generally regarded as the special 
characteristic of the extreme Socialist wing of the Labour 
Party. It is hard to imagine such an address as this 
being delivered ten years ago, either by Mr. Davis himself 
or by any President of the Trade Union Congress. One 
must, in fact, regretfully admit that during the past ten 
years labour movements in this country, and apparently in 
all countries, have taken an increasingly bitter form. Some 
of the causes of this growing bitterness are dealt with in 
an extremely valuable letter addressed to us this week by 
Professor Smart. What impresses Professor Smart is the 
“irresponsibility of the working classes,” which arises, as he 
justly says, from their failure to recognize that they are 
engaged in co-operative industry for the benefit of one 
another, and not, as they a r to assume, in merely 
working for the benefit of the capitalist who pockets the 
proceeds of their labour. 

This delusion is, of course, not a new one. It is as old 

as our present industrial system, and springs from the fact 
that the employer is the paymaster. The average man, 
with his inherent incapacity to picture objects outside the 
immediate range of his vision, fails to see that the employer 
is merely a conduit pipe to enable one group of workmen to 
effect an exchange of its products with another group. 
So curiously incapable is the average wage-earner of 
grasping this elementary fact that he listens with com- 
placency while his oratorical leaders preach the doctrine 
of the universal strike, apparently unable to realize that a 
universal strike would interrupt the supply of food and 
clothing and all the enjoyments of life for the whole body 
of wage-earners. The proposal for a universal strike 
amounts, indeed, as Professor Smart points out, to a 
suggestion that the working classes should cease feeding 
and clothing themselves. How this delusion is ever to be 
removed from the popular mind it is not easy to see. 
Professor Smart suggests courses in political economy in 
the higher-grade elementary schools, but we may be fairly 
sure that if such courses were ever sanctioned they would 
come under the supervision of an Education Department 
itself under the control of the Labour vote in the House of 
Commons, and that the political economy would be designed 
- back up Socialist theories rather than to teach economic 
acts, 

More, perhaps, is to be hoped from the extension of those 
forms of industrial organization which enable the working 
man to feel a direct partnership with his employer; but 
here other difficulties interpose. Co-operative production 
is possible in certain fields of industry, and possibly in 
wider fields than those in which it is yet attempted, but 
there are many and very extensive fields in which it is 
altogether impracticable. What the enthusiasts for 
co-operative production so constantly forget is the relative 
unimportance in the industrial machine of the average 
unskilled or semi-skilled workman. Whether such a man 
works well or badly makes so little difference to the success 
of the business, as compared with the difference that can 
be made by the financial and intellectual factors of produc- 





tion, that it is impossible ever to make this man a true 

artner in the concern. He can only be dealt with as 
1olding a minor interest because he exerts a minor in- 
fluence. This may seem a hard saying, but it is a true one, 
and we are inclined to believe that it is the bitterness of 
this truth which is burning into tke soul of the working 
classes to-day. 

Tn former days, when the average unskilled workman had 
practically no education, he was content to do his assigned 
task, and to accept the best pay he could get for it. To- 
day, owing to the spread of elementary education, he thinks, 
not very deeply perhaps, but still he thinks. Above all, he 
contrasts his lot with that of people who are obviously 
much more fortunate than himself, but not obviously much 
more worthy. He sees the unending procession of well-to- 
do people enjoying the good things of the world. The motor- 
car forces their luxury upon his attention. The illustrated 
press is another factor for the creation of discontent, for its 
pages are occupied day after day with pictures of peopleenjoy- 
ing themselves on the moors, or yachting in the Solent, or 
bathing in foreign watering-places. It is not surprising 
that a man whose whole living day, with scarcely a break 
throughout the year, is occupied with dull routine work 
should feel bitter when he contrasts his drudgery with the 
good time enjoyed by people whom he excusably lumps 
together as the idle rich. 

That is the basis of the present discontent and labour 
unrest, and when people are discontented and restless 
they try a succession of remedies for their troubles, turn- 
ing first to this side and then to that in the hope of finding 
relief: hence the various phases through which the labour 
movement has passed and is passing. A generation ago 
we had in full operation what is now known as the old- 
fashioned trade unionism, namely, the organization of 
wage-earners in their own trades or sections of trades. 
Each trade union was fighting for its own hand, dealing 
with the details of the industry of its members, and often 
as much engaged in protecting them against the competi- 
tion of other unions as in trying to improve their position 
relatively to their capitalistic employers. Then came the 
Socialist doctrine of the solidarity of the interests of all the 
wage-earners, and the conclusion that all trade unions should 
be fused into one vast organization to advance the interests 
of the working classes as against the capitalist. The most ob- 
vious method of giving effect to this newer conception was by 
organizing wage-earners into a political party, which should 
bring pressure to bear upon the House of Commons to 
secure legislation for the benefit of the wage-earner. This 
policy met with a good deal of immediate success. It is 
impossible to deny that such measures as the Workmen's 
Compensation Act and Old-Age Pensions have brought an 
immediate pecuniary gain to sections of the working classes, 
whatever the ultimate effect of these measures may be, andthe 
majority of people are always naturally much more impressed 
by immediate gains than by ulterior possibilities. Therefore 
for the moment political action remains popular with trade 
unionists, and receives approval even from such a man 
as Mr. W. J. Davis. But already while the Trade Union 
Congress is sounding a paean of triumph over what it has 
gained by political action, and clamouring for more legis- 
lation, other sections of wage-earners are expressing their 
profound discontent with the work done in and through 
the House of Commons, and are demanding a totally 
different policy. This, the newest policy, is borrowed from 
France, and is generally known as Syndicalism. In a sense 
it is a reversion to the old trade union ideal of direct 
action in preference to political action, but there is this 
important difference, that whereas the old trade unionist 
was concerned only with the fortunes of a particular trade, 
the new Syndicalist thinks that he can apply trade union 
methods to the advancement of wage-earners in all trades 
simultaneously. It apparently has not entered his brain 
that if working men who are employed as coal miners 
succeed in obtaining a higher wage the greater part of 
the increase they obtain will have to be provided by other 
working men engaged in other trades. The same essential 
criticism applies to the gains obtained by political action, 
for though, as above stated, there may be an immediate 
gain to the working classes in receiving a dole from the 
Exchequer or a compulsory payment from the employer, 
the probability is that a large part of this benefit will be 
taken out of wages in one shape or another. It is at least 





possible that if there had been no free education, no Old 
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Age Pensions Act,and no Workmen’s Compensation Act 
the wage-earner to-day would have been obtaining an 
appreciably higher real wage after discharging for himself 
all the responsibilities of which the State has relieved 
him. 

The truth is that none of the devices, whether they be 
trade union plans or political plans, will get rid of the 
fundamental causes of labour mone aay Moreover, it 
would be dishonest to suggest that these causes can ever 
be entirely removed as long as fairly intelligent people are 
required by our industrial system to perform unintelligent 
tasks for a small remuneration. Yet this is the necessary 
consequence of our educational system combined with our 
industrial organization. We cannot get rid of our educa- 
tional system and go back to the antiquated Tory ideal of 
an ignorant working class, nor can we remunerate the 
semi-skilled workman at a very much greater rate, for if 
the rate were greatly increased his extra remuneration 
would absorb the whole profit of the industry in which 
he only plays a subordinate part. The best we can look 
forward to is a greater moralization of industry, so that 
the essential hardships of economic law may be mitigated 
by human kindness. To some of our readers this may 
seem a counsel of despair. It is not; it is a counsel of 
progress ; we shall move all the quicker forward upon the 
earth if we cease to cry for the moon. 





THE AISGILL ACCIDENT. 


ESS than three years ago, near Hawes, on the Midland 
line, there was a terrible railway accident in which 
the train caught fire after the collision and several persons 
wenn The rapid burning of the wreckage was caused 
y the escaping of the compressed gas used for lighting 
the train. Another accident has now happened almost on 
the same spot on the same line, and the features of the 
previous accident have been repeated—the rapid burning 
of the wreckage and the death of passengers in the 
flames. No wonder that so startling a coincidence has 
caused much misgiving. After the Hawes accident Major 
Pringle issued a report in which he made certain 
recommendations for reducing the risk of fire and for 
releasing passengers imprisoned in the wreckage. The 
first thought which must have occurred to everyone who 
read the accounts of how fourteen lives were lost at Aisgill 
was whether Major Pringle’s recommendations had been 
adopted, and if so why they were comparatively unavail- 
ing; and if they had not been adopted, what reason there 
was for the omission. These are questions which concern 
us all very closely. We are in the habit of travelling with- 
out so much as giving a thought to the possibility of an 
accident, but we are bound to say that if some of the 
statements made in the newspapers about the Aisgill 
accident should be confirmed at the inquest and the official 
inquiry most people would feel considerably less secure 
until they were assured that the dangers of fire and the 
opportunities for human error in signalling had been 
somehow reduced. On behalf of the Midland Railway 
Company it was announced that in the opinion of the 
doctors all the persons who lost their lives were dead 
before they were burned. We earnestly trust that the state- 
ment is well founded, but some of the narratives of survivors 
are in positive contradiction of it; and it cannot have been 
possible for doctors to have arrived at their conclusion by 
post-mortem examination of the bodies, as identification was 
accomplished in most cases by mere fragments of clothing 
or some charred piece of personal property. One’s natural 
desire to avoid dwelling on horrors which may never have 
happened has to correct itself by remembering the import- 
ance to the public of dealing with facts and of resolving 
that everything shall be done in future, so far as newspapers 
may be able to insist upon it, to prevent the recurrence of 
such awful disasters. 

The Times correspondent says that in his opinion the 
wreckage at Aisgill caught fire from the red-hot embers of 
the engine, and not from escaping gas. He probably has 
good reason for expressing this belief, and we dare say 
that the evidence will eventually confirm it. But that 
would not alter the fact that if gas was used on the train 
without the application of the safety appliances recom- 
mended by Major Pringle, the Hawes accident might easily 





was that the gas cylinders should have automatic valy 

which would close when the pressure of escaping ve 
exceeded a certain point. We must wait for the official 
inquiry to be satisfied on this subject. It seems that gas 
was used for lighting the train except in the sleeping an 
partments, but whether with or without the proposed 
appliances we do not know. Of course, electric lightin 

throughout trains would be infinitely safer than om 
but no one expects railway companies, which, after q]|’ 
have to answer to their shareholders for their expendi. 
ture, to go beyond what is officially required of them 
The natural course is to replace old apparatus gradu. 
ally as it is worn out. In any case we imagine that 
gas has to be carried on trains for cooking. It may be 
that even the cooking could be done by electricity, but we 
fancy that for trains this method is still a little in advance 
of commercial science. Electricity for the lighting of al} 
trains is certainly the ideal which ought to be achieved 
within a measurable period. Already a few lines, we 
believe, use nothing but electricity for lighting. Yet we 
do not suppose that the Midland Company is behind its 
rivals in the application of modern methods in most 
respects. Indeed, it is notorious that in consulting the 
comfort and convenience of passengers this company has 
in many ways set an example to all the others. 

There are two other important subjects besides that of 
lighting which are brought before us by the Aisgill 
accident. The first is the system of signalling, and the 
second is the provision of rescue apparatus. So far as 
we can judge from what is already known, the accident was 
one of that kind which should never have happened, and 
of which it might be said that it is incredible that it 
should have happened. The express was in two portions. 
The second portion started twelve minutes behind the 
first. The first portion came to a stop for waut of 
steam on a steep gradient, and the second portion somehow 
entered the same section of line and ran into the first 
train. It is obvious either that a signal was put at safety 
which should have been at danger, or that the driver of 
the second train disregarded the danger signal. According 
to one of the published statements the driver actually said 
that he did not know whether the signal was at danger or 
not, as he did not look at it. He was “ otherwise engaged,” 
and so was his fireman. They were absorbed in oiling the 
engine. Of all the reports this is the one most likely to 
make people feel that the sphere of human error is much 
too large. “Surely,” they will exclaim, “if we are so 
much at the mercy of one man’s alertness when we 
travel by train, we are not justified in feeling safe fora 
moment.” The problem of reducing the margin of human 
error in the management and recognition of signals is, of 
course, a very old and a very difficult one, and we are not 
at all tempted to fall into the easy mistake of dogmatizing 
upon it. Whatever system is adopted, the opportunity for 
human error remains. Imagine a completely automatic 
system, like that in use on the underground railways of 
London, by which a train that has overrun a signal is 
brought toa standstill independently of the action of the 
driver. Even then the apparatus, which is extremely 
complicated, requires human attention, so that human 
failure may still play its part. Moreover, such a 
system, as is pointed out in the Times, works very 
well on the covered lines of underground railways, but 
would not answer in exposed positions where snow, frost, 
landslides, and so on are possible. Again, we gather 
that a mishap to a single signal would automatically 
hold up the traflic all along the line, or at least on a very 
long section. There are other systems which are not com- 
pletely automatic, but which reduce in varying degrees the 
opportunity for humanerror. Thus there is the system 
by which visible signals are reinforced by sound signals, 
so that if a driver’s eyes fail him his ears will warn him; 
and there is a system, which the Times says is used on 
part of the Great Western line, whereby the outside 
signals are duplicated by smaller signals which appear in 
the cab of the engine. The disadvantage of the Iatter 1s 
that a driver may depend entirely on the signals in his cab 
and fail to do what after all is an essential part of 
his duty—look ahead along the line to see that it is 
clear of obstructions. Although we have no thought of 
dogmatizing on these matters, which are beyond us, we 
cannot help saying that human ingenuity would forfeit 





have been reproduced with even greater exactness. One 
of the most important of Major Pringle’s recommendations 
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repetition of such a collision as that at Aisgill. The guard 
of the first train actually walked back along the line waving 
ared light which was not seen or was disregarded, and 
some of the passengers, recognizing from the approaching 
noise that the second train was overtaking them, had time 
to climb up the embankment into safety before the collision 
occurred. Why should not railway companies imitate the 
very simple and efficacious example of seamen who use 
“ flares” as signals that something is wrong? No one can 
fail to see a brilliant flare a long way off. It is small, 
easily carried, and easily used. If a flare had been 
burned on the line behind the first train we venture to 
say that the accident would not have happened. A dim 
red light, of which the glass is perhaps not very clean, is 
too easily overlooked. If (as the railway companies already 
recognize) it is necessary for the guard of a train that 
has unexpectedly come to a standstill to supplement the 
ordinary signals of the line and warn the train behind, 
surely he ought to do it by means of a signal which it is 

hysically impossible not to see. Besides waving his red 
= the guard at Aisgill placed detonators on the line at 
intervals, but it seems that these were not heard. 

We pass to the provision of tools for rescue, fire- 
extinguishers, and so forth. Such things were provided 
and were used at Aisgill, but we doubt whether they were 
adequate for the purpose. At all events we read of 
rescuers appalled by the sight of persons pinned beneath 
the wreckage whom they were unable to rescue. Rescue 
tools and fire-extinguishers ought to be placed in a 
prominent and accessible position in every carriage. Every- 
one who has travelled on some of the German State 
railways has noticed the gilass-covered boxes containing 
axes and saws. What strikes us invariably in reading 
the stories of British railway accidents is the picture of 
general impotence splendidly but ineffectually relieved by 
acts of noble daring and self-sacrifice. All want to 
help, but the — means are generally wanting. 
We have no doubt that the life-saving appliances 
ought to be increased. And there is another point. 
In writing of the wrecks of the ‘Oceana’ and the 
‘Titanic’ we ventured to point out the need of some 
system for what we called the policing of disaster. We 
suggested that some officer should be trained in the duty 
of controlling and if necessary coercing the alarmed 
passengers who may only too easily spoil the whole plan 
of rescue, which must depend in most cases on coolness 
and orderliness. We are glad to know that our suggestion 
was adopted in the report on the ‘ Titanic’ disaster. It is 
clear that the same kind of scheme would not be applicable 


to trains. There is no officer in command; the passengers | 
| County Hall, and if they should be inclined to back their 


are not amenable to such a discipline as can be imposed 
on the passengers ina ship. At the same time, it would 
be perfectly possible for the guards habitually to direct 
the rescue work done by passengers. The guard 
ought to have a reserve of tools for the purpose and 
thoroughly understand their use, and he should dis- 
tribute these among the persons whom he thought most 
likely to use them properly. In the United States the 
conductors are entrusted with tasks of this sort. It is 
true that we should not care to have in Britain such 
peremptory officials as the American conductors, but our 
guards in their less dictatorial way would, we are certain, 
be quite equal to any occasion. So long as it was under- 
stood as a matter of course that the guard was the custodian 
of extra tools and “first aid” medical appliances, and 
that he was “in charge,” he would be looked to as the 
natural organizer of the operations. 





SITES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE Educational Supplement to the Times of Tuesday 
brings together a large mass of material bearing on 

the choice of a site for the new buildings in which it is 
proposed to house the University of London. From one 
point of view this discussion, notwithstanding the time 
that has been spent upon it, seems still a little premature. 
Sir Edward Busk, the Chairman of the Convocation of the 
University, argues with much reason that before we can 
decide between the various sites proposed we must know 
how much land and how much accommodation are required, 
and that in order to come to any useful conclusion on 
these points we must know what work the University of 
London is to undertake. At present it is partly a teaching 





and partly an examining University—its constitution repre- 
senting the object with which it was originally founded, 
and also the object with which large changes were made 
by the Act of 1898. That the University will never go 
back to its original function of a purely examining body 
may be taken as certain, but, as Sir Edward points out, 
its present function cannot be altered except by another 
Act of Parliament. If such an Act is passed the accom- 
modation needed will be greater than if the present Act 
remains in force. We have no right to assume either 
that it will so remain or that it will be succeeded by 
another Act, but assume it, how are we_to decide how 
much ground the'new University batildings ““™ occupy ? Sir 
Edward Busk’s logic seems unassailable, buit‘it has not pre- 
vented the full discussion of the relative merits of various 
sites. The explanation of this seeming inconsistency is that 
almost everyone who has taken part in the controversy 
has done so on the assumption that the teaching side of 
the University will become more prominent, and that to 
enable it to do this work properly the site chosen ought to 
admit of considerable extension. Sir Edward Busk is so 
far of this opinion that he ends by giving a decided pre- 
ference to one of the three sites the several merits of 
which he examines. We have also a careful analysis by 
Professor Hill of these sites, together with a fourth, the 
South Kensington site, on which the University at present 
has its headquarters. This could only be made available 
for future needs by absorbing the whole of the building 
occupied by the Imperial Institute, and even if this were 
conceded by the Government the remoteness of the site 
would still be a very grave objection. 

The choice seems really to lie, therefore, between the 
river site, the Foundling Hospital site, and the Bedford 
estate site. Two objections urged to the first of these ara 
its remoteness and that it is on “the wrong side” of the 
river. Neither of them seems to us to have much weight. 
There is a Tube station not far off, and wherever the 
University is placed tubes and railways will be largely 
used by the students. It is impossible to say how many 
of the future students will live in lodgings and how many 
in one of the colleges belonging to the University. But 
great as the growth of the collegiate element may be, the 
“ unattached ” element is sure to be a very large one, and to 
many of the suburbs of London the south side of the river 
is the right side. The extent of available land is about 
seven and three-quarter acres, with a possible, though 
Professor Hill thinks a “very doubtful,” addition of 
nearly as much more. The County Council are supposed 
to favour this site because the western front of the 
University building would continue the line of the new 


preference by providing a large part of the cost the pro- 
posal would deserve careful examination. The rates of 
London have often been spent in less meritorious ways than 
helping to give a University a local habitation. In that 
case the chief objection would be the nature of the founda- 
tions. “It is necessary,” says Professor Hill, “to go 
down twenty feet before gravel is reached, and then it 
would be necessary to build the structure on concrete 
rafts.” 

The Foundling Hospital site has very great merits. It 
has an area of nine and a quarter acres in a single block. 
There are large possibilities of extension, for the Foundling 
estate of which it forms part contains ninety acres. It is 
central and easily approached. The existing buildings are 
believed to be easily available for University purposes. 
Sir Edward Busk goes so far as to say that “the Foundling 
Hospital site has advantages of space, dignity, quiet, 
economy, and possibility of extension which render it 
unnecessary to consider the Bedford estate site any 
further.” Professor Hill, on the other hand, objects that 
the buildings belonging to the Hospital are not likely to 
be precisely what the University will want, and that if 
other buildings have to be erected the “amenities of the 
neighbourhood” will be interfered with by the loss of open 
spaces and some trees. But unless the University archi- 
tect should be exceptionally disqualified for the work, 
as few changes as possible would be made, and the 
University, with its lawns and the trees still remain- 
ing, would probably offer a prospect at least as 
attractive as that afforded by the present Hospital. 
Indeed, Professor Hill himself is not greatly disturbed 
by his own objections. He approves the situation of 
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the ground and the possibilities of extending it, and he 
recognizes that the preference given it by the Senate is 
a claim of some importance. Indeed, but for one considera- 
tion, to which we shall shortly refer, he might even prefer 
it to the Bedford estate site. The force of this consideration 
cannot be denied, but except on this ground the Foundling 
Hospital seems decidedly the better of the two. It has all 
the merits of the Bedford estate site in very nearly the 
same degree. It is very little further from the British 
Museum. It has nearly four times as much ground 
immediately available. It is all in one block, whereas the 
British Museuty sits is divided into four by Keppel Street 
and Museum ,,.,.nue. It would minister almost as well to 
the concentration, of the teaching of the University. On 
what possible grounds, therefore, can the Bedford estate 
site be preferred to it? On the ground of finance. No 
positive offer of money has been made towards the purchase 
either of the River site or the Foundling Hospital site, but 
towards the purchase of the British Museum site very 
large sums have been promised. Nearly a year and a half 
ago an anonymous friend offered Lord Haldane a sum of 
£100,000; the Drapers’ Company have offered £60,000 
towards the building of a Senate House; the Trustees of 
the Bedford estate are willing to take £50,000 off the 
purchase-money; the Duke of Bedford offers a personal 
contribution of £25,000; and “further contributions 
romised to Lord Haldane raise the actual total subscribed 
in eight days to £355,000.” Now all this, with the excep- 
tion of the Drapers’ Company’s £60,000, has been offered 
conditionally on the selection of the Bedford estate site. 
No reason has been expressly assigned for this limitation, 
the donors of so great a sum probably considering that 
they have a right to make their own terms. No doubt if 
another site were fixed upon, money would be forthcoming 
to some extent, but £300,000 is a very handsome figure 
with which to open a subscription list before any public 
appeal has been made. It does not follow, indeed, that the 
University authorities will think these figures decisive. 
Public bodies are often sensitive, and in this instance they 
have not been treated with any superfluous consideration. 
The advantages of the Bedford estate site were first set out 
in the Times in February, 1912. A month later appeared 
un announcement that “ Lord Haldane would serve as the 
Government representativeon the body of trustees appointed 
for the purpose of the scheme, together with Lord Milner, 
Lord Rosebery (the Chancellor of the University), and Sir 
Francis Trippel.” The motive of this somewhat autocratic 
action is probably to be looked for in the desire of the 
contributors to alter the constitution of the University in 
the way indicated in the Report of the Royal Commission, 
and Lord Haldane has been charged with “restricting the 
freedom of Parliament and prejudicing the situation in 
favour of a policy for the reconstruction of the University 
which, though recommended by the Commission, had 
not yet been published or become law.” “ Prejudicing the 
situation ” is rather a harsh term for an offer of a large 
sum of money, and we see no reason why those who make 
that offer should not fix the conditions on which their gifts 
will depend. All the same, it is only natural that those 
friends of the University who prefer the existing con- 
stitution should feel sorry at seeing the movement in 
favour of change so handsomely supported. At all events, 
this feeling found expression in the resignation of Sir 
William Collins, the then Vice-Chancellor, and though the 
Senate passed a resolution welcoming the efforts of Lord 
Haldane “and other friends” to raise funds for the 
University, they at once appointed a Committee to consider 
the question, and a fortnight later accepted without a divi- 
sion their recommendation of the Foundling Hospital site. 


All this certainly goes to confirm the view that to 
determine where the University is to be placed before 
determining the work it is to do is a case of putting the 
cart before the horse. Still, consideration for the sus- 
oe of governing bodies does not always bring in 
subscriptions, and when so much is wanted in this way it 
may be expedient to do a good deal in the direction of 
concession to those who are ready to meet the need. The 
recommendations of the Royal Commission would further 
the ends for which Universities exist, though they may 
meee d be distasteful to those who are more impressed 

y the good work the University of° London has done in 


the past than by the larger prospects which are now 
opening before it. The reasons which have led those who 


offer this money to make it depend on the acceptance of 
the Bedford estate site, when an alternative site is go 
near at hand and has so many of the same advantages 
besides some peculiar to itself, have not been disclosed. 
But of the existence of this condition there seems to be no 
doubt, and considering how slight the difference between 
the two sites really is, the University authorities ought to 
hesitate long before they decline nearly all the only money 
that has been actually offered. 








AN INCORRIGIBLE UNIONIST. 


: io Bog of Allen slid past the window of the railway 
carriage, in long floors of grey and brown, rifted with 
mauve; the horizon was level as a bow-string, and the grey 
sky arched to it. The unrest of Dublin fell back into its 


the almost audible rustle of cheque-book and bank-note, the 
strikers standing ominously in Sackville Street with: the 
mounted Police watching them—all these were left behind like 
the heat of the day, and the mood of the sovereign country- 
side enforced itself. Like a sovereign it sent forth its repre. 
sentative, and he, the Horse, has with inimitable grace and 
distinction played his part before the Nations, and added 
yet another touch of the paramount and the inexplicable 
to the reputation of Ireland. It is his prerogative to 
preserve and present, without incongruity or effort, the 
age of chivalry, to move, year after year, through the 
changeful crowd in the Dublin street as though he 
carried a Knight of the Round Table, to pass in through 
the soulless monotony of motors to his palace at Ball's Bridge, 
wild-eyed and splendid, or soft-eyed and wise, as he passed 
into the lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Even as he stands, 
sheeted and dignified, in his place in the long streets of stalls, 
the turn of his polished quarters tells of his high lineage, of 
his power and his elegance: down to the clean straw his legs 
are unquestionably a gentleman’s, longer, perhaps, than the 
English eye is accustomed to, but that is Ireland, and we 
like it so. There are more specimens of him this year 
than ever before, and more people to look at him, five or 
six thousand more people, but that is nothing to him; 
he has been looked at hard from the hour of his birth, and 
his virtues have been proclaimed before his shy face, he 
has evoked simile and epigram even while yet he hid 
behind his mother. He has also heard his detractors; 
they may even have accused him very loudly of having “no 
more bone than a dog,” or of a habit of “ boxing himself,” or 
of having “a fashion of twining the leg,” even of “ going 
light on the former leg” (which, it may be explained, means 
being slightly lame in a fore), a matter at once met by the 
extenuating circumstance that he was “growing a splinter.” 
Intense and untiring observation has been accorded to him 
throughout his life, therefore he moves in stately docility in 
the big rings, where the people lean thick to follow his move- 
ments, and the dealer beckons him to the rails, and the 
heated tide of encomium is met by the glacier stream of 
detraction, and out of these is brought forth, like a chaud- 
froid, the Bargain. He is passed on, probably, almost 
certainly, to England and to Germany, but that early life of 
his, among a clever people who expected him to be as clever 
and intuitive as they, has made him what he is, as surely as 
Galway limestone or Munster pastures have entered into his 
bones. Has not an English cavalry sergeant-major told the 
present writer, while looking on at “stables” at Aldershot, 
that the Irish horses who passed into the regiment learned 
their work in a noticeably shorter time than any other? So it 


‘should be with those of their upbringing. 


It is, of course, in that unique jumping enclosure of Ball’s 
Bridge, when he springs to his work, ignoring, in spite of his 
sensitive soul, the slope of faces in the enormous stand, the 
solid ring of them framing the long oval of grass, that he 
displays his greatest qualities. There, with every eye fastened 
on him, he rejoices as a giant to run his course, bold, resource- 
ful, and fulfilled with that enthusiasm that he squanders 
so lavishly in the chase. That intellectual countenance of 
his is set towards his old friends, the bank and the stone 
wall, taking their measure with practised eyes and pricked 
ears as he comes at them over the dainty grass; he seizes the 
tall bank, poises on it like an acrobat, and as he kicks it from 





him is already making up his mind about the stone wall that 





place among lesser things; the pageant of the Horse Show, . 
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THE MANY ITALIES. 
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the next ridge, lie, stretching fold upon 
misty fold, point beyond point, the purple Apennines. Little 
wreaths of blue smoke on the near folds show where the 
charcoal burners are at work, but the distance is amazingly 
clear. Purple? Yes, they are purple in places, these moun- 
tains, moving purple shadows fleet over them; but their 
ground tint is a celestially warm, delicate blue, with constant 
opalescent changes to delicate shades of green and mauve, of 
yellow and brown, and clear pearly grey. In that translucent 
£ air the distance seems near, yet nowhere is there 
They float in the golden sunshine, ineffably 
lovely, and beyond their utmost line of pointed peaks one 
divines the blue Mediterranean waters. The larks are 
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The vast spaces, the wonder of colour in sky 
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surrounded with arcaded houses, whose graceful arches make a 
chequer-work of sun and shade, where the townspeople ply 
their trades. The cobbler minds his last, and the coppersmith 
hammers bis resplendent pots and bowls, his stall making a 
glowing patch in the dimness. ‘The carpenter sends the 
scented shavings flying, and the saddler ornaments his shining, 
jingling mule harness. The older women spin with their 
distaffs, and the younger knit unceasingly as they move 
from one loggia to another. There has been a market in the 
piazza, and the contadini from the mountains are clearing 
the stalls, and packing their goods on to the numberless mules, 
whose restless movements shake out a constant jingle of little 
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surge to and fro, all talking incessantly, gesticulating eagerly, 
all vividly alive and interested in life, nearly all handsome 
and graceful. An old priest from the mountains jogs by 
on his pony, picturesque in cassock and wide-brimmed hat; a 
Franciscan friar on a begging expedition drives his little 
donkey, brown-frocked like himself, through the crowd. The 
great white oxen chew the cud patiently, as they wait under 
their wooden yokes. A pretty girl leans from a window, 
her face framed between the carnations that grow on her sill, 
to call to someone below. Now and then a sturdy youth 
pushes his way through the throng, his face turned over his 
shoulder, as he exchanges a quick fire of laughing retorts 
with those whom he has jostled. The animation and vivacity 
of the crowd, who linger there for pure pleasure in life and 
in talk, the swiftness of word and gesture, the movement and 
variety of it all, give us the impression that it is a skilfully 
set stage scene, and only waits the coming of the chief players. 
Presently Launcelot Gobbo will go by seeking a master, or 
Mercutio a quarrel: when the crowd is gone and the shadows 
fall, Juliet may be looking from some upper window, and 
Romeo will pass by torehlight to his fate. 

There is another familiar and delightful Italy that we may 
chance on some day, if we seek it in the right place. Let us 
go deep into the chestnut woods and among the mountains, 
where only the charcoal burners pass by, with their jingling 
trains of mules. At the top of a sharp hill there is a castle 
ruin, precipitously perched and lonely, with peak after peak 
of the mountains all round it. Its rent and jagged towers 
and a great space of grass-grown courtyard are all that 
reniain of it. It would be hard to find a more desolate spot. 
There is an aged crone, too, to exhibit it, quite in the picture. 
She hobbles up, key in hand, and follows us as we wander 
among shattered arches and crumbling vaults, and peep at 
spiral stairs and down into noisome dungeons. And at every 
step there is some appropriate tale of horror. Roasted 
prisoners, strangled wives, guests stabbed to the heart, people 
every ruined chamber, and squeak and gibber in every corridor. 
And at last she introduces us to a vaulted chamber, and stands 
in ominous silence pointing to the floor. It is all red and 
stained with some dreadful liquid, loathsome to see. No need 
to ask what. It is too much. We are neither Emily nor 
Valancourt. We have neither lute nor veil to support us, and 
our appetite for horrors has its limit. We make for the door, 
but the aged crone bars the way, still mumbling over those 
horrible stains. It is not till we have pushed past her to 
air and light that we grasp the meaning of her words. The 
wine vats were set in that room in the castle ruin 
last year, and overflowed under the trampling feet of the 
contadini. But we have had a glimpse of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Italy. 

There is an Italian scene that is Milton’s, on a low hill, above 
a certain Tuscan city. The cypresses stand slim and straight 
and dark there, row upon row, and a road goes, bordered by 
them, winding in graceful curves up the hill, all arranged in 
a conventional design, pattern-wise, as in the background of 
some old-world picture. Near by, there is a ravine in the 
hillside, narrow and deep-cleft, surely nymph-haunted. All 
about it myrtle and lavender make a scented scrub, and the 
stream drops singing from level to level among huge grey 
boulders. Framed between the cypress stems, we see a 
city, in the plain below, thick-set with spires and domes, 
and the olives clothe the sloping hillside between. Grand old 
olives, feathered to the ground and venerable; mystical and 
mysterious in their silvery dimness. And just where cypress 
and olive meet, there is a wayside shrine. Its rudely fashioned 
cross bears the emblems of the Passion—the lance, the sponge, 
the crown of thorns. When the warm winds blow over the 
olives, and they whisper their dreams and the immemorial 
memories of their kind, are they most often murmuring tales 
of Apollo and his lyre or of the garden beyond the brook 
Kedron ? 





GAME AND THE SMALL FARMER. 
NDETERRED by exposures of the inaccuracy, or 
worse, of its previous articles on “Game and the 
Land,” the Daily Chronicle returns to the subject in its issue 
of Tuesday with a story of ruined smallholders under the usual 
sensational headlines. It isa story which is marked by the 
absurdities and misleading comments which were a feature of 





the simpler course perhaps would be to pass it over in 
silence. But stories of this kind are being put about too 
often and with too obvious a purpose to be left without 
criticism or refutation. That this will be the last ig unlikely 
At all events there will be no excuse for repeating it. A 

This is the story. Dr. C. S. Edwards, a medical man who 
for some years resided in East Africa, returned to England 
in 1904, and set about a scheme of reclaiming waste land in 
Suffolk. The land which he selected, he states, as quoted by 
the Daily Chronicle, “ was so poor that it would hardly feeq 
rabbits.” He “ obtained permission from the owner to make 
some experiments in bringing it into cultivation.” He began 
with a quarter of an acre in 1905, cleared twenty acres in 
1906, and finally had a hundred acres under cultivation. On 
this land three years ago he had “ placed six families.” The 
land was sublet to them at 15s. an acre, and they also paid 
5 per cent. on capital advanced. Dr. Edwards bought seeds 
and manures for them, and sold their produce. “In 1911 they 
sold £800 of peus, potatoes, oats, wheat, lucerne hay, and 
between £300 and £400 worth of pigs and poultry. Last year, 
which was a very trying season, they grew produce of all kinds, 
which fetched from £6 to £8 per acre.” But this success, it 
seems, has not continued. The reason is that “as soon as we 
grew crops, the game began to find it out. At considerable 
expense I (Dr. Edwards) put up wire netting all round 
the land, but the rabbits soon began to burrow under it, 
In these places we set traps, but I discovered to my amaze. 
ment that itis unlawful to set a trap on your own land” (the 
italics are ours). “I found this out—or rather the game- 
keepers did—because sometimes a pheasant or a partridge 
left a toe in the traps. The game continued to destroy our 
crops. They ate up the peas and beans and ruined our 
potatoes and beet so much that we claimed and got damage 
from 12s. to £4.an acre. I saw that it would be impossible to 
go on if we were eaten up with game, soI communicated with 
the landlord. The reply was always the same—that there 
was not enough game to doany harm. Finally, in June last 
year, I made an offer to buy eight hundred acres outright, and 
to this offer I received no reply.” As to the situation to-day, 
then, Dr. Edwards draws three conclusions: first, that the 
derelict land can be made to produce crops; second, that it 
can be used for smallholders; but that, third, “ the preservation 
of game is an insuperable obstacle in two ways—yon cannot 
get the land because it is wanted for game; and if you did 
get it, if would be useless because of the game.” There is 
some more of the same kind of story, which ends with the 
statement that “as soon as it was found that control of the 
game could not be obtained” Dr. Edwards ceased to make 
any further efforts to reclaim land. 

Now there are several points to be noticed in this story. 
To begin with, the situation needs to be made clear as 
regards the conditions under which Dr. Edwards held the 
land. He was first given “ permission to make some experi- 
ments.” Later, he held about a hundred acres, and as rent 
he had paid, he states, 3s. 6d. per acre after the second year. 
Whether he paid any rent for the first two years we are not 
told. Next, the six families are stated to have been “ placed 
on the land.” Does this mean that they were allowed to use 
the land merely, as it were, in allotments? There is no 
statement as to housing, or as to the separation, if any, 
of the families as sub-tenants of Dr. Edwards. These two 
points are important, because, in the first place, if Dr. 
Edwards paid no rent for the first two years, he would not 
have been entitled during that period to the privileges 
of a tenant farmer as regards taking ground game; and 
because the status of the sub-tenants would be different if 
they were joint-occupiers from their status as separate 
occupiers. But we come now to what seems to be the crux of 
the case. “It is unlawful to set a trap on your own land,” 
says Dr. Edwards. Well, it is not. It is to be observed that 
in any case the land in question is not and never has been Dr. 
Edwards's own land, since be never bought it. But that fact 
would not affect his right as a tenant to the full privileges of 
an occupier under the Ground Game Act. An occupier under 
the Act has the right to kill and take hares and rabbits on 
land in his own occupation, and he may do this by shooting 
or by trapping them or by other methods—for instance, he 
may snare or net them. Butif he uses a gin—i.e., a steel 
spring trap—he must only set it actually inside the rabbits, 
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in the gin, which is a cruel trap causing much suffering, and 
used by humane persons for rabbits as little as possible.) 
Otherwise he is free in his choice of methods of getting rid of 
yabbits; and an intelligent man can soon free his land from 
the nuisance. Dr. Edwards does not seem to have used his wire 
netting in the right way. If it is properly placed in the 
ground rabbits will not burrow under it. The writer has 
jived for years in fenced ground, but though rabbits swarm 
outside, none have ever burrowed under the wire. But here 
we are brought to the question—Is it, after all, rabbits which 
have done the damage to Dr. Edwards's crops? He speaks 
vaguely of “the game.” Does he mean pheasants? If so, 
we are faced with another difficulty. He says that he “ claimed 
and got damage from 12s. to £4 an acre.” He must have 
obtained this compensation from the landlord, and it cannot 
bave been for damage done by ground game, because the law, 
which allows him to extermtate ground game if he chooses, 
does not give him compensation for damage done by them. 
That being so, what becomes of his next statement? He 
“communicated with the landlord” and “the reply was 
always the same—there was not enough game to do any 
harm.” But, on Dr. Edwards’s own showing, the landlord 
bad already paid as much as £4 per acre compensation ! 

The story, in short, as it stands is not worth telling. It 
would be worth telling, and we should listen to it with 
sympathy, if it really revealed a case of an experiment in 
settling smallholders spoiled by the over-preservation of game 
in the neighbourhood. No man has a right to follow his 
sport at his neighbour’s expense, and no fair-minded man 
would attempt to do so. We do not mean toclaim that men 
who own or rent shootings are endowed with virtues beyond 
other human beings, and we have certainly known cases where 
members of a shooting syndicate, who perhaps have little 
knowledge of the country and have no other interests in it 
but shooting, have not realized the duty that lies on them in 
protecting farmers’ crops from damage. But such cases are 
the exception and not the rule among shooting men. In 
regard to the present case, there is no allegation of this kind ; 
indeed, the allegations throughout are so vague that it is 
difficult to deal with the case in the concrete at all. It is 
certainly not a case of a “smallholding scheme wrecked.” 
There have been no smallholdings in the accepted sense of 
the term. All that the newspaper account shows us is an 
incomplete experiment carried out by a private person on 
someone else’s property, which for reasons of his own he has 
now abandoned. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOUR. 

[To tae Epitor ov tux “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—What alarms me most among the phenomena of our 
industrial life is the growing irresponsibility of the working 
classes. And by this I mean not only their failure to 
recognize obligations to any class but their own, but the 
failure to recognize their own interests as part of a co-operative 
commonwealth, dividing their labour, and trusting to each 
factor willingly doing its share. 

I can, indeed, find explanation enough, if not justification, 
of their attitude. I do not much wonder at their thinking 
that they have no obligations to “capital”: capital, though 
with many exceptions, has never been very insistent on its 
obligations to them. Nor do I wonder at their not seeing 
that, in hurting capital, or even frightening it, they are 
hurting. themselves. Economic science, it is true, has 
always said perfectly plainly that capitalists, working men, 
and employers are necessarily partners in the organized 
production of wealth, and that the partner which “strikes” 
against the others, whatever the justification, inevitably 
checks and diminishes the constant flow of wealth from 
which the incomes of all classes are paid. Like the states- 
men of a century ago, working men are rather proud of 
knowing no political economy, regarding it as a “ capitalistic 
science ”’—whatever that may mean. Thus they have not, by 
education, the knowledge which comes to every employer by 
practical experience, that any and every industry must, in its 
final products, meet the wishes and the purses of the people, 
and that accordingly all classes of income are made, in the 
ultimate issue, by ministering to human life. Unconscious 








that the goods they help to make must find a market ; meeting 
with the employer only as paymaster; unaware that they 
have been paid wages in advance on speculation of the 
“demand” for goods, they imagine that wages are limited 
only by the bottom of the employer's pocket. 

But what I see is that, if they do not take themselves 
seriously and appreciate their position as responsible partners, 
troublous times are in front of us. The working classes 
suggest to me a long disciplined army which has suddenly 
discovered that it can coerce its officers. So long as the men 
were poor, unorganized, and dependent, they submitted to be 
led, not understanding, indeed, where they were led or why, 
but aware that, if they were not willing to do the King’s 
work, they could not take the King’s shilling; and, without, 
perhaps, being any more conscious of social obligation, the 
“capitalists” paid them wages to produce goods—which 
goods, the joint product of labour and capital, the working 
men bought in the shops, plentiful and cheap, with their 
wages. They were, to use Carlyle’s fine expression of the 
cotton weavers, a regiment enlisted, man by man, to make 
war on a very genuine enemy, bareness of back. But 
now that they are well off, and have “something to play 
with,” they have turned their own insurance societies into 
fighting forces, and direct them, not against the universal 
enemy, the bare back, but against their own officers. If one 
were bold enough still to apply the metaphor, it would be to 
say that this once disciplined army is ready to “ strike” in the 
face of the common enemy. It is really as if they were to stop 
building their own houses, weaving their own clothes, and 
tilling their own fields. What, for instance, are we to make 
of that strike in London which, it was said, had every prospect 
of success because it would paralyse all the Government 
offices—including, I suppose, the police offices P 

It is one thing to diagnose an economic evil; quite another 
to suggest a remedy. Here we have an evil which has arisen 
in natural evolution of the factory system, and seems almost 
bound up with its continuance. It is an evil which I am 
convinced will yield in the long run only to the complete 
moralization of industry, while any remedy which will appeal 
to the people of to-day must be bottomed on pure economic 
advantage. But perhaps I may suggest two directions in which 
some alleviation at least may be found. One is the encourage- 
ment of those forms of industrial organization which, so far, 
put the worker at the standpoint of the employer, and bind up 
his interests with the goodness of his product, such as the 
co-operative movement and industrial partnerships. The 
other—which, however, I am almost afraid to mention—is to 
include Political Economy in the teaching of higher-grade 
schools. We have technical classes which aim at giving 
apprentices a complete view of the whole process in which 
they are to play a part: why not economic classes which would 
carry this a little further, and give the workers some idea of 
what happens with the goods when they are produced and 
ready for sale? And is it too much to ask that individual 
employers who realize the immensity of the issues should 
abandon their aloofness and take the employees a little into 
their confidence, trying to show the workman what is hidden 
from him so long as he is treated as a mere screw in a machine, 
that his work has a social purpose and a social responsibility P 
—I an, Sir, &c., Wittiam Smarr. 

[We deal with the issues raised by Professor Smart in our 
leading columns.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
[To tas Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—I gathered from the final paragraph of the note upon 
my letter in your issue of August 23rd that you had decided 
to close the controversy upon the King’s prerogative, but as I 
observe that in your current issue you have admitted more 
letters bearing definitely upon that subject, there are one or two 
observations which I hope I may still be permitted to make. 
The controversy makes it clear that in the minds of many the 
royal veto, in a suspensory sense at all events, is still a 
reality, and that view of the matter is borne out by the 
Parliament Bill itself. That Bill enacts that when a measure 
has passed the House of Commons in three successive sessions 
it shall be presented for the Royal assent. If the contention 
favoured by supporters of the present Government and a few 
others, that in no circumstances can that assent be refused, is 
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correct, the Parliament Bill was not drafted in such a manner 
as to secure the object of its promoters. The enactment should 
have been that any measure approved by the House of Commons 
in three successive sessions is ipso facto the law of the land. 
The question arises whether a Bill so drafted would have had 
any chance of adoption, and whether the King would have 
entertained the project of creating peers for the purpose of 
ruling himself out of the Constitution. Unless both those 
questions can be answered in the affirmative the royal veto 
remains unchallenged, and many people will continue in their 
faith that such emergencies as the imminent risk of civil war 
or a conspiracy on the part of Ministers against the liberties 
of the people afford something more than a justification for 
its exercise. It is easy, from a strictly party point of view, to 
follow and appreciate the reasoning of those who, though like 
yourself loyal to the Monarchy, adopt the “rubber stamp” 
doctrine, but it is reasoning the shortsightedness of which 
must be clear to everyone who looks upon the Monarchy 
as something essentially different from a mere ornamental 
appendage to the Constitution. The fashion in ornaments is 
apt to change.—I am, Sir, &c., Exsury. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 





SUUM CUIQUE. 
{To tas Enrron or tax “ Srrecrator.”] 
S1z,—I had not intended to trouble you again, but your note 
appended to Mr. Arthur C, James’s letter (Spectator, August 
80th) contains a statement which does me an unintended 
injustice. I have no doubt that the simile of “Chairman” 
for the King did occur to you independently, but it so 
happens that I had used it as long ago as February 4th, 1911. 
Ina letter tothe Saturday Review of that date I said, “ The 
result of the late general election has been compared to many 
things, .. . but there is one simile which I have not yet seen 
in use. It is that of a meeting at which votes are equally 
divided, and at which, in consequence, the chairman has to 
give the casting vote.” Nay, more, I actually anticipated 
your own reservation, for I added, “I know, of course, that 
my simile does not exactly run on all fours.” But I have 
not intruded merely for the purpose of asserting my claim 
to the invention of a metaphor. I want to know what you 
really did mean by comparing the King to achairman. If 
the chairman is not to count the votes, and, when they are 
equal, give his casting vote, what is the use of any chairman ? 
And if the King is not to give a casting vote when the electorate 
is equally divided, what is the use of the Royal Office? I will 
not urge any further considerations, and will only repeat that, 
while giving the fullest weight to your belated cautions against 
“dragging the King’s name into politics,” I am constrained 
to say that your cautions are belated. The King’s name has 
been dragged into politics; and the King’s prerogative alone 
can now save the Constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp STANLEY ROBERTSON. 

[We find that we wrote of the King as “Grand Chairman 
of the Nation” in an article published on May 14th, 1910. 
We fancy that we had several times used the term before.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





PREPARATION V. PANIC. 

[To tux Epitor or tur “ Srectaror.’’] 
S1r,—With reference to “The Six Panics” of Mr. Hirst, 
your argument that in certain cases “it seems an abuse of 
words to call the preparation for safeguarding Great Britain 
a panic” may be supported by the words of a writer who is 
chronicling the results of the absence of such preparation for 
safeguarding his own country. I refer to H. W. Van Loon’s 
“History of the Fall of the Dutch Republic,” recently 
reviewed in your columns. He notes that though, by the 
Union of Utrecht (1579), preliminary provision had been made 
for the establishment of a regular militia, to be formed of 
citizens between eighteen and twenty, “no such militia was 
ever organized.” 

“It was found to be infinitely cheaper and more expedient to 
hire troops to do the fighting than to drill a busy and commercial 

pulation for a work for which they had neither aptitude nor 

iking.” (P. 35.) 

“ After having been one of the leading Powers of Europe for 
more than a century the Republic voluntarily retired from active 
life among the great nations. . . . Peace at any price, even at the 
cost of dishonour, was to be the new creed of the Republic.” (P. 42.) 





a. 

“Unwilling to assert her good right by the st 
army and of her fleet, the Republic hed no ast comeae poi nee 
that rival nations had destroyed her prosperity. . . . This ae 
was by no means so clear to our ancestors themselves, For let it 
be known that the Republic was essentially a ‘ comfortable’ “t 
to live in. Since 1672 no foreign enemy had threatenel its 
territory or had occupied any part of it.” (This remained tone 
till the French invasion of 1745.) (P. 83.) . 

“The greatest source of income to the Republic had always been 
its commerce. Its very existence depended upon it. When the 
English war of 1781 destroyed her commerce the Republic wag 
doomed and collapsed within a few years.” (P. 49.) 

“In the fall of 1783, without any previous declaration of war 
Austrian troops attacked and captured the Dutch fortifications at 
tho mouth of the Scheldt. . . . It was discovered that the Austrian 
Emperor (Joseph II.), who lived in full peace with the Republic 
made far greater demands than the victorious English had 
done. ... The only ground on which most of these demands 
were based was the fact that Austria had an army with which 
she could enforce them, and that the Republic was absolutely 
defenceless.” (P. 286.) 


In 1787 she could not resist the Prussians, and had to pay a 
large sum to induce them to retire (see pp. 392-4). 


“Finally, in 1795 the French revolutionary armies crossed the 
Maas and Waal and entered Dutch territory... . A few weeks 
more and the Republic had ceased to exist. Its place was taken 
by the Batavian Republic, a political dependency of victorious 
France. Soinafew days a work was destroyed which it had 
taken centuries to build up.” (P. 398.) 

“ Before the Republic had got through with France she had 
paid 276,000,000 guilders in regular and 339,000,000 in extra- 
ordinary taxes (say £50,000,000, an enormous sum for a small and 
impoverished population). In plain English the Republic was 
robbed of its last cent. During these many years there was no 
trade, there was no commerce, there was no industry. ... Tho 
Hollanders never had been fond of life in the army. Their new 
masters did not inquire after their likes and dislikes, but put them 
into French uniforms and sent them over the face of the globe to 
fight their wars for them as best they could. Before Napoleon got 
through with his campaigns whole regiments of Dutch soldiers 
had been reduced to two or three men. An entire generation of 
young men were practically annihilated before peace once more 
came to the country. When it did come in 1813, the country was 
bankrupt, the people were hopeless, and in the town of Amsterdam 
P42)” the entire population was kept alive by public charity.” 
(P. 402. 


Absit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Ousels, Tunbridge Wells. 


J.S. PHILuLports. 





ANOTHER HOME RULE APOLOGUE. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Once upon atime there was a man who had a dog and 
three cats. The dog was fond of the man, but did not care 
for the cats, and the cats did not like either man or dog. As 
long as the man was with them he was able to keep the peace, 
but whenever his eye was off them they were sure to quarrel. 
After a time he grew tired of watching them, and at last he 
declared that they must really learn to love each other, and 
that the best way to teach them this lesson was to shut them 
up in a room together and leave them to themselves. And so, 
one day, he did. But when he went in the morning to see how 
they were getting on, he was distressed to find that the cats 
had been so severely worried that they were hardly able to 
move, and that both the dog’s eyes had been almost scratched 
out of his head. Some cynical friends tried to console him 
by pointing out that for a long time to come, at any rate, his 
pets would not be in a condition to annoy him by further 
quarrels, which was doubtless, they hinted, the object he had 
had in view. Others, who perhaps knew him better, felt sure 
that he had meant well; but, they added, it must be allowed 
that he knew very little of the nature of cats and dogs.— 
Iam, Sir, Xe., H. C. Inwin,. 
Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 





NATIONAL SERVICE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To tus Ep:tor ov tug “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Dnuring the last few days I have received the official 
report issued by the Government of New Zealand relative to 
the citizen army of that country for the period from June 
28th, 1912, to June 20th, 1913. Inview of the interest taken 
by your readers in Lord Roberts’s proposals for a similar 
system of national service to be introduced into this country, 
I venture to quote some extracts from this report. (1) 
Opponents of national service have greatly exaggerated the 
hostility shown by a small section in New Zealand to perform 
ing a national duty. In spite of slackness, ignorance, organized 
pacificist opposition, false socialistic disloyalty, “the total 
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number imprisoned or placed in detention since the ‘inaugura- 
tion of the scheme is seventy-eight” (II. sec. 30). Surely 
seventy-eight youths is a very small figure when it is remem- 
hered that the strength of the forces on April 30th, 1913, was 
54,062. (2) One of the chief difficulties with which we who 
serve in the British Territorial Army are faced is that of 
employers letting men off for camp. A paragraph in the 
report explains how New Zealand overcomes this difficulty. 
“ Casual camps will be in continuation of the annual camps, 
with two days’ interval, to enable men coming to the 
casual camp to be relieved by those returning from the 
annual camp. This will, it is hoped, be of assistance to 
employers, and will obviate any question of their having 
all their men away at the same time” (II. sec. 26). 
(3) Although the people of New Zealand have evidently 
uecepted national service with as little difficulty as we 
accepted national education, and without dislocating industry, 
nevertheless in this country many earnest men do not support 
Lord Roberts, as they fear the effect of military training upon 
the morals of the nation’s youth. The report of the Colonial 
citizen army will help to remove these fears. “ Our thanks 
are also due again to the Church of England Men’s Society, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church, other religious bodies, the Salvation 
Army, and chaplains of all denominations, for much help.” 
(I. sec, 11.) (4) The whole spirit of New Zealand is well shown 
by the paragraph on cooking: “ There can be no way in which 
aman can do more for his country than by cooking for his 
comrades and thereby enabling them to march and fight in 
the best possible condition” (C. sec. 15). The above are only 
four extracts from a report which shows how New Zealand is 
leading the way and teaching us how to expand our Territorial 
Army and make it democratic, efficient, and truly a national 
defence force.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 8. TowNROE. 
Warrington. 


THE AGE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

[To tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator."]} 
Sir, —I thank your correspondent, Mr. Bray, for calling my 
attention to the return giving ages, &c., of Territorials on 
October 1st last, which I had not seen before. It is true that 
as far as the present moment is concerned it renders specula- 
tion on the lines I adopted in the letter you did me the honour 
to publish in your last issue but one superfluous. But as to 
the future it offers but little consolation. It shows that the 
tendencies I pointed out have not as yet produced quite the 
effects that I anticipated, and to that extent, therefore, I am 
happy to admit that I was unduly pessimistic; but not only 
does it contain evidence that those tendencies were operative, 
it indicates the causes which hitherto have somewhat obscured 
their operation. 1 hope, therefore, in view of the importance 
of the subject, that you will allow me to examine the return 
a little more in detail. 

(1) Taking from it the classes of men between twenty-five 
and thirty years of age, and of men over thirty, they are in 
each case about 14 per cent. of the whole number of non- 
commissioned officers and men, which is certainly larger than 
{ had anticipated. True, these two classes probably contain 
most of the non-commissioned officers which I had excluded 
from my computation; but even if they included all of them, 
that would be only some 10 per cent., leaving some 18 per cent. 
of privates. Very few of these, however, are due to the 
Territorial system; they are nearly all old Volunteers; and 
I believe—and other officers with more experience than I have 
have told me the same—that re-engagements, and also enlist- 
ments of older men, are becoming fewer under the present 
system than they were under theold. But the really surprising 
feature of the return is the very large proportion, over 45 per 
cent., of the whole force in the class whose ages were between 
twenty and twenty-five years. Even more curious is it that 
34 per cent. were between twenty and twenty-three! This, 
surely, must be abnormal. Of course it is; it is due to the 
recruiting boom of 1909-10, started by the Englishman's Home. 
This doubly vitiates the return for the purpose of the present 
discussion, for the men enlisted during the boom were not 
only abnormal in numbers, but they were above the average 
In age. 

(2) But the same figures, as far as they go, seem to confirm 
my contention that the majority of recruits enlist little above 
the minimum age, for they indicate that even in the boom 











year most of the recruits must have been under nineteen on 
enlistment, or there would not be the big drop between the 
numbers in the class twenty-two to twenty-three years (22,063) 
and the class twenty-three to twenty-four years (16,188) in 
1912. Mr. Bray's quotation from the table of ages of recruits 
on October Ist, 1912, is not so happy, since if the return had 
been made up to any other date in the year, say to May Ist, 
when most of the recruiting is over, or to the date of the 
annual training, it would have shown very different figures. 
He quotes from the table the number under eighteen, 14,982; 
but he does not quote the number between eighteen and 
nineteen, 14,988. A large proportion—over one-half—of the 
latter must have been under eighteen when they were 
attested, and could not therefore have been attested a year 
earlier. So that the return really shows that one-half of the 
whole number of recruits for the year were attested in the 
first year that they were legally entitled to be. 

(3) I do not think Mr. Bray was justified in suggesting that 
I had accused the Government of deceiving the nation by 
publishing misleading information or by suppressing the truth. 
Alas! the most effective way of deceiving the nation often 
consists in publishing the truth with the utmost effrontery, or 
in at least allowing it to be published. “ But I told you all 
about that,” seems to be considered a sufficient answer for the 
man in the street, or even for the man in Parliament, to almost 
any accusation whatever. The fact remains, however, that, 
though the Government do not reckon as soldiers of the 
Expeditionary Force immature lads under twenty, they do 
habitually and publicly reckon such lads, be they few or be 
they many, as part of the Home Defence Force, and in doing 
so I maintain they are deceiving the nation. —I am, Sir, &., 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. Epwarp T. Drxon. 


[To rum Epiron or tas “Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter signed F. E. Bray, which 
appeared in your last issue, regarding the ages of the men of 
the Territorial Force, may I be allowed space for a few words ? 
The War Office certainly does publish the ages as given by 
the lads who join the Territorial Force, but there is a very 
general belief that no birth certificates are demanded from 
would-be recruits, and that these lads’ statements as to age 
are accepted without any attempt being made to verify them. 
If a statement were published by the War Office to the effect 
that no recruit has been or will be accepted for the Territorial 
Force without his age being proved, then the ages as published 
in the Territorial Force returns would be accepted by the 
public.—I am, Sir, &c., A. KEENE, 
Colonel 





VALUABLE WIVES. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—In the interesting article on “Friends: Active and 
Passive,” in your issue of August 23rd, you refer to cases in 
which wives have a “ windward ” or protective attitude towards 
their husbands, and you add that we never find this state of 
things “depicted among the early Victorians.” Perbaps the 
case of Mrs. Edmonstone in “ The Heir of Redclyffe” may be 
cited as an exception to this broad statement. But on the 
main question your contributor is right, as may be attested 
by those of us who are old enough to remember the ’sixties. 
At that time I asked an old friend of my father’s (since made 
a peer by Gladstone) whether he had ever thought of sending 
his clever daughter to college. His answer was, in effect, 
“ She never made the suggestion to me, and, to be frank, I am 
glad she did not. If she distinguished herself at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and then, after acquiring strong literary tastes, 
became the wife of a fool, would not the marriage be an eye- 
sore?” In fact, he thought that, if a couple was thus 
unequally yoked together, the twofold personality, so to call 
it, would at once seem top-heavy and might end by toppling 
over. 

Perbaps in my youth Lady Palmerston was the most 
helpful of the wives of great men; and she may even have 
become, next to the great Queen herself, the chief stateswoman 
of the Victorian epoch. Through the accident of a family 
connexion, I was admitted to her hospitality on one or two 
oceasions. The last of these was shortly before Lord 
Palmerston’s death; and I remember then finding it hard to 
realize that the weak and meek-looking old man was the same 
whose voice had seemed to dominate the House of Commons 
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in a speech which I had heard a year or two before. It was 
at home that Lady Palmerston was in her element. Her 
tactful authority lay in the borderland between society 
and politics; and she knew it. Personally, being then 
very young, I had only a slight and, if I may so say, 
@ green-room acquaintance with the political actors of 
whom I was hearing so much. My knowledge of the 
nature and causes of the Palmerstonian ascendancy was 
mainly derived from others, especially from a Conservative 
Member of Parliament with whom I was intimate, and whom 
I understood to speak as an eyewitness. A Whig barrister 
having rendered a signal service to his chief, Lady Palmerston 
at her next reception greeted him with a double handshake, 
and thanked him with the utmost warmth and delicacy. My 
informant, sorely against the grain, capped this narrative 
with a contrasting one. He told me that a Tory orator— 
probably either Copley or Thesiger—had bestowed high and 
discerning praise on his chief, “the Rupert of debate.” Lady 
Derby had to make her acknowledgments, but the task was 
performed with a somewhat chilling politeness. Of course, 
her lack of warmth was unintentional, but it was a foil to 
the graciousness of her rival, whose savoir faire, or, rather, 
savoir remercier, tempts me to adapt a Virgilian phrase by 
saying, “ Notum prudens quid femina possit.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





“THE COMMON TASK.” 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—I have read with great interest from time to time the 
details of busy lives led by British housemothers at home 
and abroad, and I think it might interest some of those who 
are so fully occupied themselves to read a record of a life as 
full as theirs, though perhaps of work not always recognized 
as work, A. lives in a country house about fifty miles from 
London. She has no agent or secretary, and looks after the 
details of a small property of two hundred acres, including a 
home farm and about thirty cottages, herself. She is a school 
manager, secretary to the Parish Room Committee, member 
of a boarding-out committee, and of a Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ment; presiding member of one society, vice-president or 
member of executive committee of three or four others. She 
is overseer of her parish and one of the scanty attendants at 
vestry and parish meetings. Most of these duties involve 
attendance at meetings, besides a goodly amount of interviews 
and correspondence and occasional speeches. In addition to her 
regular work she sometimes takes a Sunday-school class or offi- 
ciates us stop-gap organist. She helps to organize all parochial 
functions and entertains a party of mothers every week from 
October to April. The old people, the sick, and the babies 
like to be visited, and neighbours further off expect calls, and 
time must be found for entertaining and being entertained. 
A. is fond of music and reading, but the evening is almost the 
only time for either pursuit, and has often to be given to 
picking up threads dropped in the day. The daily budget of 
letters includes bills, receipts, invitations, notices, family 
letters from India and Australia, social and business matters, 
all needing attention; exercise, gardening, and shopping have 
to be fitted in somehow. The day is not nearly long enough 
for all that she has to do, and some things are necessarily done 
badly, but only those who close their eyes to facts could say 
that she belongs to the “ leisured” classes. 

A. has built new cottages and altered others, and from 
experience knows exactly what the cottage wives like and 
want, and exactly what they don’t like and don’t want. When 
pointing out the cupboards in her new cottages she was met 
with: “I don’t hold with cupboards or shelves myself; they 
only bring dust. I like a nice straight wall.” She tries to 
keep the cottage rents down (they vary from £4 or £5 a year 
to the newest at 4s. 6d. a week, the landlord usually paying 
rates, and always repairs); but it is not easy to do so with 
new impositions arising every year; rates almost doubled, 
and prices and wages increased. Her village neighbours 
resent interference with their private affairs most keenly, and 
simply dread the idea of a State or County Council landlord. 
The lamentation often uttered when A.’s husband died was, 
“ We shall have no one now to stand up for our rights.” His 
last gift to the village was a parish room, which has proved 
the centre of much useful work; a men’s club held therein 
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from October to April yearly has been a successful rival to a 

drinking club which died for lack of support.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lavus Dero, 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 

[To tue Eprtor or THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Being interested in the building of cheap cottages, J 
am very anxious to get information as to places where squared 
chalk blocks are used, and especially as to the methods used in 
getting them out. I have heard that a continued traditiona] 
use of squared block exists somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Amberley, in Sussex. Perhaps some of your readers could 
give particulars as to the manner and cost of working.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. C, 





“THE ETHICS OF RECEIVING.” 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—A saying of Cicero is worth recording in this con. 
nexion: “Animi est ingenui, cui multum debeas, eidem 
plurimum velle debere.” (“ Epp. ad div.” 2. 6.)—I am, Sir, &e, 
Cuddesdon. C. Oxon, 





“MORAL” OR “MORALE.” 

(To tHe Eprror or Tue “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Bellows, in his pocket Anglo-French dictionary, finds 
space to inform his readers that these words are generally 
misspelt by the English in speaking of the courage and 
discipline ofan army. In the very interesting and instructive 
article, “ The Peninsular War,” in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review, the mistake occurs on page 22 and in italics, 
We are told that after Soult was superseded by Masséna in 
Portugal, May 1811, the latter a few months later had not 
only reorganized his command, re-equipped and clothed his 
men, but had restored their “morale” (morality). The 
idea that this renowned general should interfere with the 
relations between his brave little soldiers and the fair 
ladies in Portugal would make the whole French army 
smile. The high authority of the classical Quarterly, a 
model of good English and careful editing, in allowing 
the mistake to pass will tend to perpetuate the misuse 
of the words at the head of this letter. It is a coincidence 
that in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” (also the current 
number) M. Emile Ollivier should put us right by using 
the word “moral” in its accepted sense. In a remark. 
able article, “Les Tourments de MacMahon”—alas! the 
last of a brilliant but non-completed series upon the war of 
1870 cut short by his death—M. Ollivier, in the concluding 
lines, speaking of the condition of MacMahon’s army in 
the cruel days which ended in Sedan, says, “ Les contre- 
ordres du 28 Aout anéantissent brusquement ces espérances; 
les soldats, qui n’en peuvent discerner les motifs, sont pro- 
fondément atteints dans leur moral.” 
the opinion of M. Ollivier as a politician, his authority as 
member of l’Académie Francaise is unquestioned, and one of 
his very last published words may make an impression which 
ordinary criticism has hitherto failed in doing, although I 
feel that in bringing in M. Ollivier’s authority on such a 
small matter is like using a steam hammer to crack a nut.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., REGINALD TALBOT, 

Ems: August 30th, 1913. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters io the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 





HIS NEW HOUSE. 


“ Pax ingressuris Paz egredientibus esto, 
Incola Pax aedes protegat alma tuas.’ 


> 








To you whose house and lands increase 
We say what David says, 

Peace be within your walls and Peace 
Within your palaces, 


Whatever may be. 
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Peace wake you with the sunshine through 
Your blinds at April dawn ; 

Peace leave her footprints in the dew 
Across your Autumn lawn. 


Peace guard you from November storms; 
Peace sit with you and talk, 

Where the last ray of summer warms 
Your stately terrace walk. 


Peace gild your lengthening years with health, 
(Then one more solemn saith) 

Peace keep you in all time of wealth, 
And in the hour of death. 


That so, when earthly suns are set, 
When the Grey Caller calls, 

You find a nobler mansion yet 
Within your Father’s halls. 


Wretham, 1913. F. 


MUSIC. 


—_——~>——_ 


PROFESSIONAL EGOTISM. 
Some psychologist with a taste for statistics might do 
worse than attempt to give us a curve of professional 
reticence. Of the material available for such an inquiry 
perhaps none is better than the biographical notices which 
appear in Who’s Who and kindred publications, for there 
is a scientific and a theatrical Who's Who, and a musical 
Who's Who* is now added to this popular branch of 
the literature of personal reference. When we said “ bio- 
graphical” we ought to have said “‘autobiographical,” because 
the information is supplied by the subjects themselves, and 
though the questionnaire supplied is of the most businesslike 
character, there is always scope for the assertion of indivi- 
duality and for the intrusion of irrelevant if decorative detail. 
To the student of human nature Who's Who is one of the 
most fascinating works in the world, almost as much in 
virtue of what it withholds as of what it reveals. The great 
majority of the notices, especially those of great Civil Servants, 
administrators, men of science, and scholars, are rigorously 
confined to lists of dates and facts. They are typical of that 
British reserve which still survives the blandishments of inter- 
viewers and the inveterate curiosity of the news-hunter, 
and which is rooted in the old-fashioned saws about 
blowing your own trumpet and so forth. How long it will 
survive these onslaughts remains to be seen. At any rate, 
popular novelists, poets, actors, and musicians have in a great 
many cases abandoned this racial reticence, and are ready on 
the slightest provocation to proclaim their merits with a 
meridional or even tropical fervour. Music as a disintegrator 
of reserve is probably inferior to the theatre, though we 
remember Sir Charles Hallé once telling us how on his congratu- 
lating a brother pianist on his reception, the virtuoso replied, 
“ And no wonder, for I played more like a god than a man!” 
The vanity of the prima donna, as exemplified in such a work 
as the Mapleson Memoirs, is Himalayan in its altitude; and 
von Biilow, himself a musician, declared a tenor to be not a 
man but a disease. 

All things considered, we must confess to being agreeably 
surprised by the moderation with which the musicians who 
figure in Mr. Saxe Wyndham’s Pantheon discourse of their 
own achievements. Perhaps the most intimate piece of 
information in the book is that which tells us that a young 
urtist is engaged to be married to so-and-so, an announcement 
which may be contrasted with that with which the official Who’s 
Who used to conclude the notice of an illustrious author: 
“She is at present unmarried.” There is also an irresistible 
tendency on the part of singers and players to refer to the rings 
or diamond pins or brooches which royal personages have 
bestowed upon them. The really eminent people, especially the 
composers, in the main eschew all self-praise and content them- 
selves with a bare list of their works. It is only the minora 
sidera who are fortheoming and expansive in their own 
behalf. Nor are we inclined to censure them severely for 
their deviation from the reticence observed by the average 
Briton in recording his achievements. For in the first place 
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a number of emancipated critics of late years have never 
wearied, in season and out of season, of proclaiming that the 
British artist—whether operatic or concert singer, pianist, 
violinist, or composer—will never do any good unless and until 
he ceases to be stolid, academic, and restrained, and assumes 
the barbaric abandon of a Sicilian. Urged by these passionate 
appeals to divest themselves of the last shred of respecta- 
bility and enter into a competition of unbridled extravagance 
with the desperados and Dagos of the world of Art, it speaks 
not a little for the sanity of our musicians that with very few 
exceptions they have declined to follow this advice and pursue 
notoriety by a deliberate process of denationalization. 

But whatever of undue self-assertion there may appear in 
this book, the best and truest defence is to be found in the 
words of Balzac, who wrote about music and musicians with 
an insight and a prescience that are positively uncanny. Of the 
great novelists Tourguénieff alone equalled him in this respect. 
In one of the finest of his short stories—“La Messe de l’'Athée” 
—Balzac observes: “La gloire des chirurgiens ressemble & 
celle des acteurs, qui n’existent que de leur vivant et dont le 
talent n’est plus appréciable dés qu’ils ont disparu. Les acteurs 
et les chirurgiens, comme aussi les grands chanteurs, comme 
les virtuoses qui décuplent par leur exécution la puissance de 
la musique, sont tous les héros dumoment.” This is why they 
are so insistent and so strident in proclaiming their prowess 
whenever they have a chance. The transitoriness of celebrity 
in the case of singers and players is illustrated in a most 
poignant way in these pages. Again and again we meet with 
the names of still living artists whose names were on every 
hoarding ten or fifteen years ago, but who with the decline of 
their powers have lapsed into obscurity and even oblivion 
outside the ranks of the profession. Such records are often 
misleading in so far as they are calculated to convey the 
impression to the lay reader that they represent the equip- 
ment and vogue of the artists concerned at the present day. 
But no musician or concert-giver is imposed upon: the 
deception, which only consists in the omission of dates, is 
more deserving of compassion than condemnation. In this 
swift eclipse of popularity the closest parallel to singers is to 
be found in the ranks of cricketers. Some modern Plutarch 
will perhaps some day give us a series of parallel lives: W.G. 
Grace and Patti; Spofforth and Jean de Reszke; Lord Hawke 
and Edward Lloyd. 

Who's Who in Music has at present the makings of a useful 
book of reference, but before it fully deserves that description 
the editors will have to master the rudiments of editing, use 
the blue pencil ruthlessly, excise a great many notices which 
are unnecessary, and endeavour to proportion the length of 
notices to the importance and achievements of the artists 
concerned. At present there is no balance at all, and non- 
entities are allowed to parade their insignificance, while 
conspicuous talent or even genius is often fobbed off 
with a few lines or excluded altogether. More space is 
allotted to Mr. Edward Teschemacher, the author of a 
thousand lyrics, including “O Lovely Night,” “Tommy 
Lad,” &c., than to Ternina, who both appear on the same 
page. We have spoken already of the ex-singers and extinct 
voleanoes, but apart from these there are far too many 
teachers, musical agents, journalists, and publishers—the camp 
followers of music, in fact. Indeed, these bulk so largely in the 
book as to make the uncritical reader speculate on the paucity 
of eminent musicians if it be really necessary to eke out such 
a work with so many of the parasites and hangers-on of the 
art. Asa matter of fact, the sins of omission in this volume 
are even more remarkable than those of commission. Room 
is found for Richard Strauss but not for Humperdinck ; for 
Baklonoff but not for Tchaliapine; for Debussy but not for 
Ravel; for Auer and Safonoff but not for Glazounoff or 
Rachmaninoff. Quite as conspicuous are the British 
absentees from these pages, which include Mr. Isidore de 
Lara and Mr. Paul Rubens, but omit all mention of 
Mr. Delius, of Dr. McNaught, of Mr. Whittaker, the famous 
Blackpool choir-trainer, and of Mrs. Bourne of Barrow, 
probably the finest choir-mistress in the world. We see no 
mention either of Mr. Malsch, the great oboe player, 
Mr. Friskin, the composer, or Mr. Burnett, the veteran 
violinist. The book is also disfigured by some bad misprints, 
e.g., Mizzucato, p. 63, Minton (for Hinton), p. 93. But 
although there is great room for improvement in this book, 





we may be pardoned for the inconsistency of regretting 
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the inevitable disappearance im future editions of such 
engaging irrelevancies as the presentation to a singer by 
her teacher of a pearl and ostrich fan or the statement that 
the favourite part of an operatic singer is Carmen, “ which she 
has sung no less than 760 times with 45 Don Josés.” 

Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——~—— 

THE NAVAL AND MILITARY SITUATION OF 

THE BRITISH ISLES.* 

A portion of these extremely interesting essays was pub- 
lished a year ago in the Westminster Gazette, when they not 
only acted as a call to thought, but were seen to bear on their 
face evidence of having been written by a man experienced 
in affairs and intensely interested in them. Those who are in 
the habit of reading essays on our military policy may think 
that they can guess the authorship, but as the author has 
preferred to remain anonymous we shall leave our readers to 
guess for themselves. “An Islander” offers us a course for 
reflection, and does not insist on a definite conclusion on the 
main theme. But in order decisively to agree or disagree 
with either of the alternatives he places before us, it is 
necessary to admit that the dilemma on which he tries to 
impale us really exists, and that there is no third solution. 
We cannot admit it, and therefore for us the argument loses 
some of its weight. We must explain what we mean, but 
before doing so let us acknowledge the value of this little 
volume which, although distinguished in treatment, is written 
in a language which anybody can understand. The author 
tells us that he has tried to write suggestively rather than 
didactically, and he bas certainly succeeded. He would be a 
dull reader who did not find both his understanding of Imperial 
defence and his interest in it sharpened by these pages. 

The author’s main argument is that British statesmen have 
allowed their foreign policy to develop in the direction of 
European entanglements without at all recognizing the nature 
of the military commitments which this policy demands. He 
says over and over again that policy governs armaments, but 
that we halt between two policies, and are therefore uncertain 
as to what armaments we require. If Great Britain, he argues, 
is bent on permanently taking part in the affairs of Europe 
and entering into entangling alliances or friendships, she must 
set to work to create an army on the European model by 
means of conscription. Compulsory military training, we 
gather, as recommended by the National Service League, would 
not in that case satisfy him. He believes that a more 
thoroughly professional army capable of engaging Conti- 
nental troops would be necessary. On the other hand, he 
maintains that if Great Britain were content with defending 
her Empire, without pretending to authority in the affairs of 
Europe equal to that of Germany or France, our present 
military forces would be adequate. He sketches, however, the 
character of a kind of “ Boer” irregular army of home defence 
which, in his opinion, would be superior to the Territorial 
Force for its particular purpose. He does not decisively say 
that Great Britain ought to abandon her European policy, but 
he does say that it is impossible to continue it on the present 
lines. His essays are, in fine, a plea for arriving at a situation 
nette. “‘Go on with your present policy if you will,” he 
says in substance, “but understand that your military 
power is insufficient for the purpose, and must therefore 
be vastly increased. Or become a purely self-defending 
Power instead of an interfering Power, and your Territorial 
force (which nevertheless would be much more serviceable if it 
were frankly irregular instead of being a weak imitation of the 
Regulars) will serve your purpose.” 

We cannot believe that this dilemma is a real one. We 
have been drawn into the European vortex not from choice, as 
the author appears to imply, but simply by the logic of 
events in the search for self-preservation. The defence of 
our Empire is not a thing which can be conducted, as it 
were, in a watertight compartment. It overlaps and abuts 
upon European affairs at innumerable points. It is impossible 
to write on this matter except in explicit terms. The rise of 
Germany as a naval Power, which also aims at the hegemony 
of Europe, has changed the whole problem of Europe, and 
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absolutely: conditions it so far as we are concerned. If 
France went under it would be “our turn next.” French 
Belgian, or Dutch ports in the possession of Germany would 
be, in Napoleon’s phrase,a dagger pointed at the heart of 
England. The future of Britain is wrapped up with the 
future of France. Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey 
have perceived the elementary fact that the central British 
Government could not protect the Empire at all if the 
central British Government itself ceased to be. 

We are aware that in writing like this we have disregarded 
the author’s assumption that so long as the British Navy 
controls the sea no invasion is possible. We cannot in fact 
make that assumption. A temporary loss of the command of 
the sea is always possible; and, further, if France passed into 
German hands the possibility of invasion would have come 
very much nearer to us. France is, as it were, an outwork in 
the British scheme of resisting invasion We do not believe 
in resisting our enemy by voluntarily abandoning outworks, 

To draw back now from our European engagements is in 
any case out of the question. “ An Islander” does not discuss 
the diplomatic difficulties of withdrawal, and yet it is essential 
to remember them in a practical consideration of the facts, 
To both France and Russia we should appear as the most 
perfidious of friends if we denounced our Conventions. Besides 
having the Triple Alliance as our contingent enemy, we should 
have our former coadjutors, France and Russia. Policy does 
indeed govern armaments. The policy to which the author 
appears to incline, on the ground that it would save us the 
cost and worry of maintaining a “ Continental” army, would 
at this stage of affairs enormously increase our anxieties. It 
would compel us to arm against the whole world. 

On another aspect of the same problem we must reluctantly 
disagree with the author. He says that no public guarantee 
has ever been given by Great Britain that we should take an 
army on to the Continent in the event of an European war, 
and he argues that we ought to say definitely whether we 
mean or do not mean to take part in a land war in Europe, and 
to specify what troops we are prepared to devote to the 
purpose. But surely for the reasons we have given above— 
these reasons being only the commonplace facts which are the 
basis of our foreign policy—it is unnecessary to make any 
such declarations. It is obvious that we should be bound 
to fly to the help of France if she were attacked. We 
repeat that the sense of self-preservation would require 
us to do so. France need have no misgivings on that 
point, nor need any Englishman be in doubt as to what line 
his country would take. The only doubt and misgiving 
possible on our side relate to the possibility that France might 
drag us into war for some cause which we should consider 
insufficient. It is for that very reason that we ourselves have 
advocated an alliance with France. An alliance would give 
us a right to be consulted in the framing of French foreign 
policy. At present France is a perfectly free agent—with the 
power to commit us to war! 

We need not be impaled, then, on the author’s dilemma, 
because as a matter of fact a third solution is available. 
Let us admit frankly to France and Russia that we are 
primarily a naval Fower, and that we have no intention of 
creating a “Continental” army, although we recognize 
that we should be bound to come to her assistance with 
some army. As the dominant naval Power our influence in 
an European land war would be much greater than is some- 
times assumed, for we should be able to land troops, mobile 
and well-trained if not numerous, in the enemy’s rear. For 
the rest the proposals of the National Service Leagze really 
meet the case, first because when the nation was trained to 
arms Great Britain would certainly be too hot a place for an 
intending invader, and secondly because when it came to 
increasing our Expeditionary Force for service abroad we 
could do so by means of the voluntary enlistment of men 
whose services would be worth having instead of men who 
meant well but did not know the bare elements of their work, 
like many of those who volunteered for the Boer War. 

We may notice a point or two, by the way, in the author's 
argument. He holds strongly that the defence of the 
Empire, even if that be conducted, as in his belief it 
could be, without any reactions from the affairs of Europe, 
must be a thorough defence, including the safeguarding 
of many distant points and, of course, the Mediterranean 
He is sceptical about the value of Dreadnoughts. Again, 
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he thinks the strategic and tactical plans of our naval 
and military staffs require reconsideration. “ The offensive- 
defensive, so effective in land campaigns,” he says, “is not 
necessarily suited to our naval requirements, and it becomes 
a question whether a thoroughly organized system of sub- 
mersible flotillas, coupled with aerial watching, might not 
free the battle fleets of the Empire from concerning them- 
selves with coastal defence.” Finally, we should like to say 
how wisely and temperately “An Islander” writes about 
naval help from the Dominions. He recognizes that it would 
be a high convenience to have a unitary training for all 
the ships and men supplied by the Dominions—that the 
best results would be produced by allowing the British 
Admiralty to manage everything—but he also recognizes that 
the Dominions must be allowed to co-operate in their own 
way. The worst policy of all for the British Admiralty to 
adopt would be to kill local pride and enthusiasm by appear- 
ing to disdain it. Without these motives the active loyalty 
of the Dominions could not endure. Inthe long run it will be 
better to have the active loyalty of the Dominions on their 
own terms than to have little or grudging help on our terms. 





GOLDWIN SMITH’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Ir is to-day too often the misfortune of departed greatness to 
suffer from what may, perbaps, be called a certain importunity 
of admiration. No sooner is a man of any distinction dead 
than those who honoured him when alive are busy with his 
memory. If his life has been eventful, the earth has hardly 
settled over his body before a biography is in the press, or, if 
he has been a writer, there at once appears a bulky volume 
of “Literary Remains” or “Correspondence.” And yet 
surely such memorials, however agreeable to piety, run 
much risk of being superfiuous or worse. The man who 
has done great deeds might well be content that the smaller 
happenings of his life should pass at once into oblivion; and 
how many writers are there the more trivial products of whose 
pencan deserve enduring recollection? An author who has 
given much to the world is not apt to be miserly of his best, 
and the rummaging of executors, though it may light on some 
saleable goods, will hardly discover real treasure, while, unless 
circumstances are exceptional, there is no reason to suppose 
that the “correspondence,” even of a distinguished man, will 
contain much that is of permanent value. And in the case of 
Goldwin Smith why should it be otherwise? During the 
period (1870-1910) with which these letters deal he lived in 
Canada, and so wanted that close personal touch with great 
affairs and persons which often lends to private correspondence 
an interest which is wholly apart from intrinsic merit. The 
subjects, moreover, which he discusses have to do chiefly with 
political, economic, or constitutional questions, and on these 
topics his published works are sufficiently explicit. He has 
said all that he has to say openly and to the world. His 
letters reveal no new secrets either about himself or others, 
and chiefly serve to show—what no one ever doubted—that he 
held in private the convictions he expressed in public, while it 
must be confessed that, though at times instructive, they form 
on the whole somewhat melancholy reading. 
For Goldwin Smith, as we see him here, is above all things 
a politician, and a most unhappy politician. He cannot turn 
his eyes from the world of politics, and, as he contemplates 
them in the philosophic spirit of a Plato, he finds everything 
everywhere out of joint. He is a Liberal, and his vote is ever 
at the service of “a respectable Labour candidate,” but he 
lives in constant dread of “an uncontrolled democracy.” 
“The old Constitution,” he writes in 1886, “of King, Lords, 
and Commons, with all its safeguards, has departed ; no Con- 
stitution or set of safeguards has tuken its place. You have 
nothing but vast masses of people, most of them ignorant or 
ill-informed, entrusted with the direct exercise of supreme 
power, and called upon to decide questions which they cannot 
possibly understand.” Mr. Gladstone has taken up his axe to 
overthrow whatever is venerable, and Mr. Gladstone, we are 
told again and again, “ represents demagogism in its most 
powerful, its most malignant, and its most destructive form.” 
Indeed, it is painful—for why reopen old wounds ?—to read 
the vehement attacks made here by an old friend on the later 
years of that statesman. “ His wickedness—for the ability of 
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his speeches shows that wickedness it is, and not insanity— 
is astounding; and he goes from bad to worse”; “ his sense 
of responsibility is low; there are few who are so sensitively 
conscientious and few whose conscience is worth so little”; 
“he has got Ireland into the most desperate condition, foreign 
affairs into a sad mess, and steadily plunged the country into 
a political revolution in face of Irish rebellion and social 
agitations of the most dangerous kind; and now, while Rome 
is burning, he plays bis theological fiddle.” These are 
specimens of criticism which, we think, might well have been 
left to the peaceful oblivion of the grave. But, indeed, there 
are few politicians of whom Goldwin Smith approved. 
Disraeli and Randolph Churchill he frankly loathes ; 
“ Asquith, Fowler, and Co., as Imperialist Liberals, kill 
Liberalism with its own sword”; Salisbury “ spins diplomatic 
webs ” instead of using his majority to revise the Constitu- 
tion” ; Balfour “ shows weakness with his female suffrage and 
his bi-metallism”; while Chamberlain as a supporter of the 
Boer war and Tariff Reform is doubly anathema. “The sinew 
of English politics seems to be fatally weakened "—that is his 
constant refrain of lamentation. He sees true statesmanship 
nowhere, and we live “on the verge of revolution.” The party 
system of government “seems to stand fundamentally con- 
demned.” Reconstruction of the House of Lords “on an 
elective basis” is the only hope of “escaping a crash,” and no 
one attempts to reconstruct it. “ Militarism”’ prevails along 
with “Imperial megalomania,” and while “we spend millions 
on Jingoism, a fifth of our people have not bread enough to 
keep them in health and strength”; but “let them only do as 
Mr. Chamberlain tells them, let them ‘think Imperially,’ and 
they will be fed.” 


Nor assuredly are these constant complaints, of which we 
quote only a small part, wanting in much truth. Some future 
historian, as he reviews the record of the past half-century, 
may very possibly decide that, during a period of unexampled 
social and economic change, our national politics seem to have 
been guided by no clear purpose, that we have drifted along 
rather than progressed, and that our political leaders have 
been rather adroit partisans and opportunists than wise and 
foreseeing statesmen. Indeed, even to-day no dispassionate 
observer can take note of the degradation of Parliament asa 
free deliberative and governing assembly without allowing 
that “us a propbet of evil” Goldwin Smith is more than 
justified in many of his criticisms. We need, however, not 
regrets but remedies, not critical but constructive ability ; and 
of power either to heal or to build up these letters exhibit 
almost none. The position of the writer in dealing with 
political difficulties—and it is the sume in regard to religion 
and education—is almost always negative. He dreams, indeed, 
as we all dream, of a “national council” which sball be at 
once Liberal and Conservative, and where none shall be “ for 
a party” and all “for the state”; while he longs, as we all 
long, for the coming of a great idea] leader: but he does not 
tell us how we are to get these and the like blessings. Here 
and there, no doubt, comes a hint, as when in almost his latest 
letter—written to the editor of this paper three weeks before 
his death—he suggests the creation of an Upper House, 
“elected as vacancies fell by the House of Commons,” or 
insists as far back as 1893 on “the submission of the question 
of Home Rule, as a single and distinct issue, by plebiscite to 
the vote of the people.” Beyond this, however, be rarely goes, 
while it must be added that his judgment as a philosopher is 
often mastered by his prejudices as a man. For if there is 
one thought which more than another dignifies our modern 
politics it is perhaps that of Imperial federation, but to 
Goldwin Smith it is ‘a mere chimera, and one which is fast 
becoming mischievous.” Does Canada send us aid in our 
need, he sees only “the repulsive sight of volunteers going 
mainly from love of sport and excitement, or for the sake of 
medals,” and with wearisome iteration he dwells on the neces- 
sity and justice of that great Dominion being absorbed in the 
United States, while this is how he writes in 1878 of those 
efforts which our royal house has constantly made to attach 
the Colonies by some personal link more closely to the 
Crown :— 

“Flunkeydom here is prepared to throw itself at the feet of 
Lorne and the Princess. We shall have some sickening scenes, 
If Mr. W. E. Forster could only have his nose held to Colonial 





flunkeyism for a few minutes, I think even he would be ready for 
Colonial emancipation. It is all in ruin, Within ten years, unless 
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‘some strange turn of the tide takes place, Canada will be, where 
she ought to be—in the Union.” 

But who can trust such a critic and such a seer ? And indeed 
‘why, we cannot but ask, should Mr. Haultain have thought it 
necessary to publish these letters at all? They are written by 
a distinguished man, and they were written to distinguished 
men, whose names are fully recorded by the editor in two 
pages of his Introduction, but they do not, we think, possess 
any peculiar distinction of their own. Tosome elderly folk 
they will doubtless be of interest, for they will recall—and 
such recollection is one of the delights of age—many memories 
of the past, but they contain little that is new or of lasting 
value, nor, we think, would Goldwin Smith have himself 
desired their publication. There is a beautiful letter of his 
own (p. 146) to the widow of Professor Rolleston, in which he 
deprecates the publication of her husband's Life and letters, 
pointing out with admirable courtesy that in spite of his 
scientific eminence his life was uneventful, and that “with 
work of the highest kind upon his hands” he had not been 
able to “spare much intellectual power or thought for letters.” 
“The monument,” he writes, “of your husband’s scientific 
intellect are the papers which Professor M. has collected” ; 
and the like is true, or even truer, of himself. In the writings 
he has published he has raised his own monument with his 
own hand, and we do but “vex his ghost” by piling up a 
number of scattered and unshaped fragments into a super- 
fluous and somewhat dreary cairn. 





MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.* 
PuHILosopuy has its fashions like human dress, and those 
fashions have their local habitation. A generation or two ago 
every philosophic impulse seemed to conie out of Germany, 
and the German tongue was indispensable for any man who 
wished to be aware of the latest word in speculation. Nowa- 
days the modes have changed, and we in England hear more 
of Bergson and Poincaré, of James and Royce, and of those 
mathematical metaphysicians of whom Mr. Bertrand Russell 
is not the least. Professor Kiilpe, of Bonn, in the little book 
of which we have now been given an admirable translation, 
is not concerned with the latest philosophical fads, but with 
the great movements which are genuine milestones in the 
advance of thought, and he finds examples of each in recent 
German speculation. Of the representative thinkers whom he 
discusses only Mach, Dithring, Haeckel, and Wundt are still 
living, but all represent existing schools, and all are identified 
with real stages in the history of philosophy. Professor Kiilpe 
has a gift for lucid and adequate summaries, and he provides 
in short compass a penetrating criticism of each school. His 
own standpoint is that of a kind of Rationalism, which 
believes that thought has the ability and authority to 
determine realities. He belongs to the main tradition of 
German philosophy, and regards the present multiplicity of 
schools as no more than a “ pathological interiude.” “The 
gate of metaphysics,” he says, ‘“‘does not open to him who 
seeks to surprise the garrison by ‘insight,’ ‘ intellectual 
intuition,’ and other mysticism”; from which it will appear 
that he has little admiration for M. Bergson’s short-cuts. 

The older German philosophy held that reality could only 
be comprehended by reason and that experience and sense- 
perception were of subordinate importance. Its method was 
essentially conceptual; it believed that freedom from 
contradiction in a judgment guaranteed the reality of 
that judgment’s content. Metaphysics was, therefore, like 
mathematics, an activity of pure thought. ‘The earlier 
physicists, like Newton, took the same view as the meta- 
physicians, that, in all matters of knowledge, reason has 
the last word and that the understanding, which gave 
them conceptions such as “matter” and “atoms” and 
“vibrations,” was superior to sense-perception. Then 
came the reaction when the opposite view gained currency, 
that “the immediate experience of the knowing individual 
is the only reality,” and when the activity of thought was 
reduced to the minor function of making “what is given” 
intelligible. Thought was limited to the portrayal of given 
experience, and experience was recognized as an absolute 
reality to which no other could be opposed. Hence we have 
two extremes: the old view that thought by following solely 
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its own laws can give us objective reality, and the new, that 
reality can be found in immediate experience, unpurified 
and untested. Modern Rationalism and Professor Kiilpe 
stand between—free from the old high-flying subjective 
idealism, anxious to move slowly and carefully on the 
inductive lines of the physical sciences, but resolutely 
opposed to the school of immediate experience. Under the 
extremes in differing degrees range the various schools 
which are considered in this work. Professor Kiilpe takes 
Positivism first, which, unlike the others, altogether renounces 
metaphysics and any attempt to supplement the work 
of the special sciences. “Whatever leaves the safe path of 
inductive research to the end of adding provisional assump. 
tions and opinions to what is actually known is... simply 
poetry.” Positivism was the natural outcome of the revolt 
from the absolute Hegelian dialectic. Philosophy, it held, if 
it is to have any meaning, must follow the lines of the special 
sciences; it must be an empirical science like the others, or 2 
theory of empirical science; that is to say, it must be limited 
to a logic and an epistemology. Mach is the great figure in 
the school, for Diihring, Professor Kiilpe’s other example, is 
too fantastic and dogmatic to have much permanent influence, 
Mach is perhaps the greatest modern analyst of scientific 
methods, but it is his metapbysies which we are now con- 
cerned with. Our only real knowledge, he held, is that of 
sense-impressions. Sometimes we can make a_ thought- 
inference which corresponds to observed facts, and hence we 
reach a belief in an inner necessary connexion between the 
phenomena apprehended. But we do not know this as a 
real necessity, we only know the necessity in the connexion of 
our ideas, that is a logical necessity. Our thoughts have 
neither an independent significance nor an independent 
vitality. So argues Mach, but Professor Kiilpe has little 
difficulty in showing that for one dogmatism he has substi- 
tuted another. Without the independent validity of thought 
all experiments would be worthless. “No single com- 
ponent part of experience is in itself adapted to be forthwith 
incorporated into science, nor to become a vehicle of uncon- 
ditional certainty.” Mach’s “ certainty ” is really meaningless. 

“Examined closely it consists simply in having sensations. For 

just as soon as Igo beyond them and attempt to describe them, 
picture them, communicate them, or assert that I have them, 
there enters at once a new factor into the game, namely, a 
relation of words, or modes of thinking, to the sensations, which, 
as psychological experience teaches, has absolutely in no way the 
character of evidence, but which may be deceptive, erroneous, or 
doubtful, as may be proved. If this relation also is regarded as 
merely given, then we abolish the difference between fact and 
assertion, and in general lose sight of the logical character of 
relation, and take our stand on the merely actual, without proof, 
demonstration, or critique. Thus we could speak of certainty 
only where we renounce all verification, evaluation, or intellectual 
activity, and content ourselves with simply having states, processes 
and facts. This kind of certainty comes in precisely the same 
manner to the snail, which creeps laboriously over the ground, 
and moves his feelers in all directions. . . . Certainty of this 
kind is, of course, unshakable; but this is not because it stands 
the test in conflict, not because it holds its ground in the face of 
contradiction, but merely because no conflict or contradiction is 
here possible. True and false, right and wrong, contradiction and 
agreement, pertain only to thoughts, judgments, assertions— 
never to mere facts.” 
Positivism in its desire to get rid of speculative excrescences 
has, as Professor Kiilpe says, poured the baby out with the 
bath. As an example of his critical acumen we may note that 
he classes the various forms of Subjective Idealism with the 
school of Positivism; since they too shut out metaphysics as 
the science of unknowable things-in-themselves. 

The next two schools which Professor Kiilpe considers are 
less of philosophy than of philosophical nihilism. Materialism 
is monistic in its general character, regarding force and 
matter, mind and body, as different aspects of one and the 
same primordial substance known to us only in its manifesta- 
tions. Haeckel, its chief German representative, was a product 
of the arrogance of physical science which characterized the 
second half of the nineteenth century. To him the soul was 
a natural phenomenon and psychology a branch of physiology. 
He rejected what psycholgists call psychophysical parallelism 
and found a causal connexion between psychical and physical 
processes. But in rejecting metaphysics he himself was 
metaphysical, for in reducing all phenomena to matter and 
its properties he went far beyond empirical bounds. His 
doctrine was essentially unscientific, and his vehement and 
acrid teaching has now little influence. Naturalism is equally 
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se of data, and Nietzsche, as oe 
. i regarded rather as a poet than 
stipe ara oe ¥ an a attempt to reconcile the 
, - of bis doctrines, believing at once in the moral 
x ination of man and in a mechanical fatalism. 
—— of the superman, of the eternally recurring cycle 
—_ owes the morals of the slaves and the morals of the 
- oa power to stir us and thrill us, when we place 
yore under the spell of his art. But for a revaluation of 
bees something more is necessary than prophetic words 
= “ onal moods.” Naturalism is, indeed, the end of 
pe ye philosophy. “It resembles a wind-storm which 
pasa a air, shakes decaying fruit and withered leaves 
feo “the trees, but brings with it no life-bearing and 
aie in the book is devoted to the fourth 
school, Idealism. The word has many meanings, but Professor 
ii imits it 
px tener to solve the problems of objective réality 
by means of induction and analogy. It adopts the methods 
of a natura 


experience it takes as 
ps and research. The difference between it and the 
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to what is called Objective Idealism, thecon- | 


1 science, but instead of limiting itself to outward | 
its province the totality of empirical | 


Absolute Philosophy may be gathered from a sentence of | 


Fechner’s—“ It is not a preconceived idea of God which deter- 
mines God's existence, but whatever of God can be perceived 
in the world and in us.” Professor Kiilpe takes as repre- 
sentative of this general attitude thinkers so different as 
Fechner and Lotze, Hartmann and Wundt. Fechner with 


old humour; in the sobriety and earnestness of the Morality 
it comes, perhaps, to its most characteristicexpression. It was 
that very earnestness, too narrow and personal for drama, 
that killed the Morality, yet even in the new Elizabethan 
dramatic literature it holds its own. It haunts the heavier 
moments of the long melodramas; it persistently pulls down 
the dainty bowers of Acrasia built by the Italianate side of 
Edmund Spenser that hankered for beauty beyond what his 
English Puritanism allowed him. 

It is fascinating to pursue this spirit, so real, yet so hard to 
name and to define, through the intricacies of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century art. John Bunyan, one of its most perfect 
exponents, is blood-brother to “ Long Will” in outlook, energy, 
and humour. Wordsworth knew its insistent earnestness, its 
love of simple lives, though its dry laughter and its know- 
ledge of human needs were often withheld from him. Of late 
years the spirit of Neo-Celt and the Frank have driven it aside, 
but it returns, and appears to be returning triumphantly, in 
such work as Mr. Masefield’s. Whatever else that work is, it 
is English. And the spirit of “Long Will” has about it just 
this indefinable certainty of nationality. It is the most 
striking and the most vital thing about the whole poem. 
Chaucer would have been happy in France, in Italy he would 
have reigned ; Langland one cannot picture away from Malvern 
hills, or the streets of the little English London of his age. 

The book is, of course, a storehouse of interest for the 


| student of manners, and much has been written about it as a 


bis notion of a world-soul departed furthest from the sober | 


methods of induction, for bis reasoning on this point is wholly 
based on abstract analogy. Lotze, assuming reality to bea 
given existing magnitude, devoted himself to developing its 
inner continuity. He sought no closed system, and there- 
fore founded no school, but the sincerity and acumen of his 


tract on the Poor Laws or a sermon on the iniquities of 
church government. What is more often overlooked is the 
surprising fact that it is a poem; that its author was a poet, 
with freewill and the power to choose; and that in an age of 


| exquisite contrasts and a colour sense euch as we have not 
| achieved again in England, he deliberately writes, as it were, 


method have proved of immense value to modern speculation. | 
Hartmann, with his philosophy of the unconscious, followed | 


the absolutists in a search for a world-principle, though he 
preferred to use the inductive method. Professor Kiilpe 
classes his system -with that of Schopenhauer as a “ philo- 
sophical romance,” but he had the great merit of showing 
clearly that the reality of consciousness and the reality which 


we seek in the natural sciences are two entirely different things. | 


Last comes the great name of Wundt, who perhaps more than 
any modern scholar approaches the polymathictype of Aristotle 
and Leibniz. He is the true scientific metaphysician, limiting 
his philosophy to “ a presentation of the presuppositions which 
form the foundations of the sciences, and to a systematic corre- 
lation and final summary of their results,” and abstaining 


from all fantastic analogies. Professor Kiilpe in his statement | 


and criticism of the Wundtian system provides a most instruc- 
tive exposition of the standpoint of that neo-rationalism to 
which he personally adheres. 


THE VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN.* 
Ir is very fitting that an edition of The Vision of Piers the 
Plowman should be published for a reading public that 
appreciates Mr. Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy. Amidst all 





in monochrome, and, as an offset of his realism, uses only a 
thin and rather unconvincing series of allegorical personages. 

It is true that allegory is not only akin to much of the 
mediaeval mind, but has an especial affinity for the yearning 
intensity of this English spirit, that is often inarticulate and 
feels more than it can express. But with Langland, as in 
a less degree with Bunyan, the allegory is often not only 
a mere setting or atmosphere but a shorthand method of 
expressing contrasts. He deliberately as an artist ignores the 
colour and glamour of “ Lady Meed”; he concentrates on the 
work he is artistically fitted for, and with real delight sets 
before us his genre pictures of low life, vivid, finished, and 
complete. 

He is, in fact, working in an art that is as near to wood 
engraving as Chaucer's early work is to miniature painting. 
His matchless tavern scene is a foretaste of the quality of 
Holbein and Diirer; none but Donne, the Puritan with the 
satyr’s tongue, has come so near it in English. Langland’s 
very similes are borrowed from the art that takes such strange 
pleasure in the uncouth small objects that make up a Teutonic 


| interior: “ Envy ” looks “like a leek that has lain long in the 


| drapers’ 


the welter of mediaeval literature, so cosmopolitan, so varied | 
and exciting in its mingling of Celtic and Romantic with | 
Teutonic and Frankish influence, we have kept through all | 


invasions our own national tendency in literary expression. 


A strange and, at first sight, a somewhat forbidding spirit; | 


intensely idealistic and, by a curious contradiction or rather 
contrast, realistic to the point of indecency ; endowed with a 
shrewd insight into men’s minds—a psychology of the con- 
fessional, precise and epigrammatic; intent on matter rather 


than method; strangely devoid of colour or the adornments | 


of precision and brilliancy, but holding attention by its power | 


of movement, its reality, and belief in itself—this spirit is | 


alive through all the ages of our literature. It found its first 
expression in Anglo-Saxon lyric, and the Conquest never really 
displaced it. Continental Lrilliance and subtlety, the fine 
metre and fine casuistry that found their perfection in Chaucer 
took the first place, but the old, almost Puritan, spirit and the 
alliterative metre, shorn of its finer artifice, lasted on in the 
second rank. The metre died, it is true, but the spirit lived 
on. In the realism of the Miracle play it found scope for its 





* The Vision of Piers the Plowman. Translated into modern prose with an 
Introduction by Kate M, Warren, London: Edward Arnold. [2s, 6d.] 


sun”; “Ira” moves in a kitchen; “ Avaricia” is “among 
* in the dark shop among “rich striped clothes.” Yet 
these “rich clothes ” are not the object on which the engraver- 
poet has expended his art. He is more concerned with a 
“fauny coat, twelve winters old, and full of vermin.” He is 
inadequate, as an artist, when it comes to the purple and fine 
linen. The allegorical figures are there, as the contorted Baby 
and strange plain Virgin are to be found among the pots and 
onions of a German woodcut, and they are alive and real to 
Langland, the reformer and the preacher. Yet the realism of 
his poem is not that of either preacher or reformer; it is 
that of a black-and-white artist who never really found his 
medium. 

Miss Warren, unlike most editors of ancient poems, has 
realized that the text, and not the commentary, is of first 
importance to the ordinary reader. She has given enough in 
her preface and uppendices to show the lines upon which the 


| crities of authorship and text are at work, and she has suc- 





ceeded in keeping the spirit of the original Middle English in 
a manner only to be appreciated by those who have wrestled 
with the task of turning a dead metre and dialect into 
straightforward English, with no false archaic flavour. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Warren’s work may help in 
reinstating not only Langland’s poem but much of our 
mediaeval literature, still living and full of delights, in the 
place that it should occupy. No earnest love on the part of a 
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few scholars can give it.that place; only the favour of a 
appreciative public. As Langland says, “ Except the Commons 
will assent, it is full hard, by my head, to bring it about.” 





LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WELSH CHURCH.* 
In seventeen brief chapters the Bishop of St. Asaph gives a 
brilliant sketch of the history of the Welsh Church from the 
first beginnings of Christianity in Britain to the present day, 
und much that he has to say will probably be new to a good 
many of his English readers, and possibly not a little 
surprising. At the present moment, when the fate of the 
Weleh Church is trembling in the balance, the book has an 
additional interest, and its calm statements of fact are likely 
to have more influence in disgusting fair-minded persons with 
the proposals of the Government than any special pleading. 
There is not an argument employed by the disestablishers 
which is not shown in the course of these pages to be ground- 
less or in some way fallacious. Mr. Lloyd George’s contention 
that the Welsh people are naturally Nonconformist proves to 
be the very reverse of the truth. From the first they have 
skown themselves the most conservative of Churchmen. The 
Bishop makes plain that there was no organized dissent to 
speak of in any part of Wales until the Methodist Secession 
in 1811, a secession which was opposed by the most trusted of 
the Welsh leaders, Jones of Llangan and Charles of Bala. 
He attributes the growth of dissent since that date to many 
special causes, of which the poverty of the Established Church 
was one, and the political consequences of the Reform Bill 
another and a greater. The poverty of the Church he traces 
to the unscrupulous avarice of the Cromwellians, who treated 
the Church in Wales with exceptional harshness, against 
which even their own side protested. The Commonwealth 
he considers to bave been even more disastrous to the morality 
of the nation. The chapters upon the “Possessions of the 
Early Church,” with the undisputed evidence which they 
quote from the Book of St. Chad and the Book of Llan Dav, 
ought to convince even Mr. McKenna that tithe was never 
the property of the Welsh nation, but was the gift of 
individuals to individual churches, The registers and other 
episcopal papers of the Bishop’s own diocese have been very 


carefully preserved, and from them he is able to throw light | 


He adds many 
We 


on the inner history of the several periods. 
interesting appendices of statistics and a full index. 
hope the book may find a large public. 





MR. BRADLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS.+ 


Mr. Braptey has justified his publishers’ request that he 
should write a volume of personal memoirs, and we must com- 


pliment him upon overcoming any temptation to make it up | 


from scraps of his previous publications. As a writer of more 
solid books he would be the first to say that this is no work of 
classic pretension, but the circulating libraries could provide 
no more delightful companion for a few hours of leisure. 
The author's topographical knowledge is known to be far 
above the average in extent, and he has made for the benefit 
of the reading or travelling public several particularly 
careful studies of certain districts. Here, however, there is 
little of the student or the conscious instructor, but only the 
kindly, intelligent observer of widely different places and 
conditions. It is curious to note how locality dominates his 
impressions and expression even when he supposes that 
his chief interest is personal. When he is telling us of 
his maternal grandfather, the venerable “squarson,” Arch- 
deacon Philpot, it is East Anglia and the Isle of Mun that he 
seems to bring before our eyes. When he comes to his father, 
it is Rugby, Marlborough, or the Isle of Wight that fills his 
view. He lacks no appreciation of the Dean, or of his work 
as a schoolmaster, or of the schools themselves, but the places 
and the surrounding country which form the setting of the 
picture are even more sympathetically painted for us. Mr. 
Bradley has not only observed rural life closely in Wiltshire, 
Devonshire and other parts of England, but when a young 
man he studied farming in Scotland, and his descriptions of 
agriculture in East Lothian and Aberdeenshire have plenty 
of instruction mingled with good stories and lighter matter. 
No doubt he is a laudator temporis acti se puero, but that has 
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its advantages; indeed, sympathy almost deman 
book of reminiscences, and the general tone is 
cheerful throughout. He does regret changes, the 
understanding neighbourliness, the inevitable sp 
and “speeding up” that have affected even rural life 
chiefly, of course, the agricultural depression at the — - 
“the ’seventies ” from which “the land staggered out 
to become the sport of cockney theorists, the recognized mil " 
cow of budget-makers and the playground of millionaires ” 
The latter part of the book is devoted to recollections of 
Virginia in the days soon after the war, when many owne 
of land and slaves were ruined and selling their homesteads 
for what they could get. Here Mr. Bradley found much that 
is for us novel, interesting, and amusing. The whole atmo. 
sphere of the country has changed and left little written record, 
Naturally the writer's sympathy lies with the remnants of the 
ante bellum farmers and residents whose picturesque geniality 
were fully appreciated by him. Though he carefully dig. 
tinguishes Virginia from the more southern cotton-growing 
States where the slave was worked as a machine rather than 
as a member of a patriarchal family, even so the idea which 
he conveys of the slavery which he did not see must be a little 
too rosy to be impartially true. It is delightful to read of an 
old colonel who declared that when he summoned his negroes 
and told them that they were free, “the only genuine throb 
of liberty . . . was experienced by himself in relation to the 
long tyranny of Uncle Gabriel,” his coloured steward; bus 
we are told “the colonel’s joy was premature. Old Gabriel 
stuck to him and lectured him and tyrannized over him and 
called him Mar’se Bob till he died.” Mr. Bradley has shut 
his eyes to another side of the shield. He rightly scorns the 
legends of the “princely estates” of these landowners, of 
whom, he tells us, not one in a dozen would in their palmiest 
days have been regarded as reasonably well off by a small 
English country squire. The whole book has a delightfully 
friendly style, easy-going, but only rarely slipshod, and readers 
of every taste, academic, travelling, sporting, or agricultural, 
are bound to derive from it pleasure or instruction in some 
direction or another. 
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UNRULY DAUGHTERS.* 

THE word “ romance” on the title-page of Mr. Noel Williams's 
recent book, Unruly Daughters: a Romance of the House of 
Orleans, seems singularly unsuited to the sordid, degraded 
story of the worst group of princesses who ever disgraced 
French royalty. There was nothing romantic, in the good, 
accepted sense of the word, in the career of Philippe Duc 
d'Orléans, nephew of Louis XIV. and Regent of France, or of 
those of his daughters who lived long enough to find a place 
in history. Their adventures were scandalous, coarse, low in 
character, marked by a degree of self-indulgence which made a 
suspicion of madness not unreasonable. Gluttony and drunken- 
ness were not the worst vices familiar to the Duchesse de Berry 
and her younger sister, the Queen of Spain; and the Duchess 
of Modena and the Abbess of Chelles were not left very far 
behind in leading, according to their several tastes and during 
some part of their lives, that “vie joyeuse” which was the end 
and aim of society under the Regent’s easy influence. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Noel Williams does his best to 
separate truth from falsehood, and to clear the memory of 
the princesses, even of the notorious Duchesse de Berry, of 
some of the very worst scandals with which the malice of 
society, aided by their own imprudence, blackened their 
reputation in their own day. What remains is quite bad 
enough. The authentic memoirs of the time, and especially 
the famous letters of the Regent's mother, Elisabeth- 
Charlotte of eccentric fame, show the impression made by 
these young women on a society and a grandmother none 
too squeamish. 

It was not much wonder, 
de Blois, daughter of Louis 


after all. Their mother, Mlle. 
XIV. and Mme. de Montespan, 
inherited from that alliance little that was good; a selfish, 
indolent, despotic creature, she neglected her children or 
taught them nothing but harm. Their father, compared by 
Voltaire to Henry 1V.—a comparison only fair as to looks, 
good-nature, and general temperament—has been painted 
for all time by his friend Saint-Simon, who does the fullest 
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o his cleverness, humanity, and charm, while not 
the terrible defects of character and training which 
n outrageous blackguard of a prince capable of better 
marvel if common morality and decency were 
t of the children of such a couple, or that 
hardly mentioned in these pages, should have 
evotion to atone for the sins of 


justice t 

ing 
made 
things. No 
Iscking in mos 
their only son, ly 
tried by extreme religious d 
oe the book is not romantic. But it is a very 
curious and frequently shocking history of one phase of 
socicty in the early years of the eighteenth century; a record 
of lives in whose background we may well hear distant 
thunders threatening the great Revolution. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Lorp Roperts’s article on “How to Restore Military 
Efficiency” in the Nineteenth Century takes the form of a 
short but effective reply to the proposals of the Duke of 
Bedford. The Duke, who rejects the scheme of the National 
Service League, advocates a larger Regular Army, backed by 
a reduced voluntary Territorial Force. Lord Roberts finds 
fatal objections to this scheme in the impossibility of getting 
recruits and in the unnecessary expense — involving a net 
increase of about four and a half millions. But where Lord 
Roberts disagrees with the Duke most strongly is in his “retain- 
ing the old barriers between the nation and the professional 
Army instead of adapting these two elements to form a Home 
Defence force that will not only be far more effective in war 
but will inculcate patriotism and discipline in the whole 
nation in time of peace.” We must also note Lord Roberts's 
very striking comment on the Duke of Bedford’s view that, 
as the two-year soldier is superior to the four to six months’ 
soldier, an Army of the former must beat an Army of the 
latter. 

“Iam in complete agreement with the first part of the above 
view, but not with the conclusion, My reason for this opinion is 
that the Army of short-term soldiers would have in its ranks the 
most intelligent and best-educated men in the country, and, with 
this overwhelming advantage, I maintain that, provided a certain 
standard of efficiency is insisted upon—both as regards officers 
and men—a large Army of short-term soldiers would defeat a 
small Army of professional soldiers. As, in our case, an Army 
600,000 strong should be a match for at least 150,000 Regular 
invaders, I hold that we should possess an ample factor of safety ; 
in fact, that no invader would be likely to attempt a landing. 
Switzerland is surrounded by the long-service armies of the great 
military Powers, nevertheless she only enforces a short term of 
training, analogous to that recommended by the National Service 
League. The Swiss Army is generally held to be sufficiently 
powerful to make the dangers of an invasion of that country 
practically prohibitive, even to the most formidable military 
nations.” 

In conclusion, Lord Roberts pleads for more give-and-take 
among certain advocates of compulsory service. The National 
Service League scheme may be imperfect,yet it has succeeded in 
securing the “vote and influence” of some 260,000 people in 
the country ; and as the only compulsory scheme that holds the 
field it calls for united support and not pedantic criticism. 
Bishop Frodsham, lately Bishop of North Queensland, has 
an excellent paper on the attitude of religious thought in 
Australasia towards compulsory training. Taking the official 
resolutions passed by representative bodies of the various 
denominations— Anglican, Presbyterian, or Methodist—he 
finds that religious thought is substantially in favour of the 
Defence Act. Personally he believes that provision will be 
ultimately made in Australia for the exemption from military 
training of all bona-fide members of religious bodies whose 
articles of religion forbid warfare. Such provision has 
already been made in New Zealand. But he adds that the 
experience of Australasia makes it clear that “the unsub- 
stantiated pleas of physical inability or of conscientious 
objection are not sufficient.” —--Mr.Marmaduke Pickthallreplies 
to Sir Edwin Pears’s criticisms of his previous article, and 
reiterates his charges of European interference and intolerance 
in Turkey. He admits that the present anti-patriotism found 
among the ruling classes is most disheartening, but empbatic- 
ally declares that Turkey has gained by the revolution—that 
the atmosphere of Turkish life has been transformed, and 
improvements have been made in every branch of the admini- 
stration. His optimism reaches a climax in the statement that 
assoon as itis generally known in Kurdistan that the Armenians 
fought magnificently for the Empire in the late war, the feelings 
of the Kurds must change. But apart from this the paper is 














full of arguable propositions, e.g., that everyone now knows that 
the Balkan war was preconcerted under Russian auspices. 
Professor J. H. Morgan, in “ How Ireland is Governed,” prints 
the patent of the Lord Lieutenant—which, he observes, has 
never before been published—in order to accentuate the 
anomalies of what he describes as “the most highly 
centralized, the most paternal, and the most bureaucratic 
government in the British Empive with the exception of India 
and the Crown Colonies.” He excepts from this condemnation 
the Board of Agriculture and the local committees formed in 
connexion with it, which “have had a remarkable influence in 
neutralizing Irish affairs by delivering them from the obses- 
sions of politics.” Professor Morgan's examination of the 
administrative differentiation of Ireland from England leads 
him to the conclusion that the only logical course is to com- 
plete it by annexing to it an Irish legislature which shall 
reduce it to order. Of the miscellaneous articles we may 
note the long account given by Pasteur Rey of Avignon of 
the romance of John Stuart Mill; Sir Harry Johnston's 
“commonsense view” of the protection of fauna, flora, and 
scenery, in which he pleads vigorously on behalf of the nation for 
the control of the speculative builder ; and Mr. E. B. Osborn’s 
admirable article on “ Universal Languages,” showing how, 
in the pursuit of simplification, reformers tend to create a 
Babel of their own. There are ten universal languages still 
alive, and in a test sentence which he has translated into all 
of them the English version is the shortest and the least 
uncouth. 

The editor of the National Review takes his stand beside 
Mr. Arnold White on the question of the King and the Con- 
stitution, and pours out the vials of his irony on “ our esteemed 
and usually amiable contemporary the Spectator.” We have 
no wish to prolong the controversy even with so friendly an 
opponent, but we think it is putting the intelligence of his 
public rather low when he expresses his conviction that 
“ninety-nine of our readers out of a hundred do most heartily 
assent to the substance of the prayer published in the Daily 
Express.” Under the title “Welt Politik,” one of the 
pseudonymous pundits of the National Review, “ Watchman” 
by name, discusses the exigencies—political, geographical, and 
physical—which render a policy of expansion inevitable for 
Germany in the light of Mr. Ellis Barker's recent work on 
“ Modern Germany,” while Lord Erroll, who writes on 
* Armament and Policy,” welcomes the gradual approach of 
the question of National Service to the area of practical 
politics. He deals faithfully with Lord Roberts’s opponents, 
especially those who represent his campaign as directed against 
the Territorials. “On the contrary, those who are criticised are 
not the men who are serving in the Territorials, but those who 
refuse to make any sacrifice to patriotic duty. Over and over 
again the patriotism of the Territorials has been praised and 
their devotion to duty eulogised, and the fact that, under 
present conditions, it is impossible for them to become efficient 
is the bedrock of the present agitation.” The taking of 
the chair at Wolverhampton and Leeds by two Radical 
mayors is, as Lord Erroll notes, a welcome sign that this 
question may yet be raised above the strife of party warfare. 
Mr. George Lloyd, M.P., bas an interesting paper on the 
rise of East Africa, in which he utters a vigorous plea for the 
speedy provision of greater transport facilities. If the 
Uganda Railway, he asks, is already hopelessly congested, if 
traffic is already far beyond its carrying capacity, what will 
be the conditions in three years’ time? “A round sum of 
three million pounds, one million to be spent on harbour 
works at Kilindini, and two millions for the re-equipment of 
the railway, is the amount urgently and immediately required 
for handling the traffic that has developed in Uganda and 
British East Africa.” He also outlines a scheme for 
dealing with the problem of the labour supply, and dwells 
on the gain that would accrue both to the Government 
and the settlers, if there were one good newspaper in East 
Africa. As matters stand, the settlers lack an organ which 
can express their point of view even articulately. Mr. 
Maurice Low, discussing the situation in Mexico, sums it up 
by observing that, while President Wilson is as firmly opposed 
to intervention, which means war, as Mr. Taft was, and dislikes 
war as much as Mr. Cleveland and Mr. McKinley, yet, like the 
last-named, he may be unable to keep the peace. Discussing 
criticisms of Mr. Bryan for lecturing, Mr. Maurice Low 
pertinently observes that the majority of the American public 
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who resent such action on the part of a Secretary of State are 
ignorant of the cost of living in Washington. Mr. Bryan’s 
salary is £2,400 a year, and no Secretary of State in recent 
years has been able to live on it. It is the same with 
ambassadors. The reductio ad absurdum of this economy is 
that Mr. Bryan is now being “billed” in the Middle West in 
juxtaposition with other stars as under :— 

“New York City Marine Band. Neapolitan Troubadours. 

English Opera Quintet. Elliot A. Boyl. 

William Jennings Bryan. Lorenzo Zwickey. 

Sears, the Taffy Man, Ed. Amhurst Ott.” 

Avon Sketch Club. 

——wWe may also mention among the miscellaneous articles 
Mr. E. B. Noel’s interesting paper on real tennis and Miss 
Amabel Strachey’s “ Elizabeth,” an episode from a short 
historical play entitled “The Sea Power of England,” cul- 
minating in the news that the Armada has been sighted off 
the Lizard. 

The Contemporary Review has secured two articles of more 
than common interest on the latest phases of the Balkan 
question. That by Mr. H. W. Nevinson, entitled “ The Land 
of the Eagle,” ze., Albania (Shquipenia, the native name, 
being derived from “Shkipon,” an eagle), is in great measure 
a defence and vindication of the Albanians. Mr. Nevinson 
shows that the traditional view of the Albanians as a 
picturesque and ferocious race is largely due to Byron and 
Childe Harold. Byron, however, in his letters, spoke highly 
of their honesty, and made the penetrating remark that “their 
religion makes little difference in their manner or conduct.” 
Mr. Nevinson quotes Miss Durham and Mr. Brailsford 
to show that their Mohammedanism and Christianity sit 
lightly on them, and that to Albanian patriots “creeds and 
ranks are senseless and obsolete inventions.” As for the 
charges of barbarism, Mr. Nevinson retorts them upon 
their traducers, and charges Montenegrins, Servians, and 
Greeks with specific acts of abominable cruelty and butchery 
against innocent Albanians. Against Montenegro, “ Russiate 
pet little parasite,” his indignation is the greatest. On the 
other hand, he claims for the Albanians that there is less to 
fear from religious fanaticism among them than from any 
other Balkan race, that the rude local government by proved 
and trustworthy persons which now prevails throughout the 
country maintains order and the rights of property, and 
notes that the only serious crime he heard of in his long 
journey in July was the assassination of a notorious scoundrel 
for assaults on women. He believes in the honesty of the 
‘Provisional Government ”—even in their capacity to build up 
a sufficient Government for themselves :— 

“ But throughout the country I noticed that hesitation, self- 
distrust, and dependence upon higher authority which are the 
curse bequeathed to all subject races by Empires, whether good 
or bad. And so, like the Israelites, the Albanians clamour for a 
King to rule over them, as though kingship had brought nothing 
but blessing on Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. They 
will have a Prince. ‘A Prince is indispensable,’ Ismail Kemal 
kept repeating to me. Unhappily, a primitive belief in ‘ blood 
royal’ still subsists, and in demanding a Prince the Albanians 
have a vision of a magical creature, beautiful, charming, wise, 
intellectual, just, merciful, temperate, courageous, lighter-footed 
than the fox, and rich beyond the dreams of fairyland. Well, the 
Powers have promised them a real Prince at the end of the next 
a months, and one can only hope he will be something like 

at. 

Mr. R. W. Seton Watson, in an interesting survey of recent 
developments in the Balkans, notes the extraordinary miscal- 
culations made by the best judges as to the relative values of 
the rival nations. Not only were the Great Powers wrong in 
their estimates of the Allies and of Turkey—he does well to 
recall the ferocious contempt of Simplicissimus for the Balkan 
peoples and their leaders—but the Allies were wrong about 
one another. He maintains that the rapid collapse of 
Bulgaria in the second war would not have caused such 
surprise abroad if the press had struck a due balance between 
the relative importance of the Thracian campaigns, and com- 
pares the wasted opportunities, the ineffectual victories of the 
Bulgarians after Lule Burgas with the successful and decisive 
achievements of the Servians at Kumanovo and in the 
Sandjak. In fine, “in bravery, enthusiasm, and endurance the 
two Slav kingdoms are worthily matched; but in cavalry, as 
artillery, the Servians have the advantage, while the superior 
strategic qualities of the Servian general staff were beyond 
all dispute even in the first war.” But, according to the 
writer, the brilliant achievements of her army merely form 











ys 
part of the recent unexpected renaissance of Servia, for which 


he gives no little credit to King Peter—the beggar bandit of 
Sinplicissimus :— 

“The foul circumstances under which Ki 
the throne have shrouded the eubaoquens Rbtery sa ame . 
prejudice; and the humiliation which the little kingdom 
rashly courted at the hands of Count Aehrenthal only served 
to strengthen the impression that Servia was a negligible 
quantity in the Near East. In reality King Peter's accession 
was an almost unmixed blessing. The brutal removal of the 
Obrenovitch gave Servia for the first time a genuine constity. 
tional Sovereign, and released her from the intolerable thrall of 
a dynasty whose private and political record was equally odious, 
For the first three years King Peter was helpless in the hands of 
the regicides: since then he has set himself quietly to eliminats 
from public life not merely the ringleaders themselves, but the 
doubtful elements from which they were recruited. The old 
methods of political and military favouritism have steadily 
diminished ; a new spirit has found its way into the Court and 
into the bureaucracy.” 

In the remainder of the article Mr. Seton Watson gives 

evidence for his statement that the renaissance of Servia ig 

intimately connected with the national revival among the 

Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes of the Habsburg Monarchy, and 

discusses the turning-point in Austro-Roumanian relations 

brought about by the Balkan war. Commercial interests arg 

likely to strengthen the growing friendship between Bucharest 

and Belgrade, and in conclusion “on every ground Roumania 

is entitled to the leadership in the Balkans; . . . the modera- 

tion which she has displayed in the recent crisis proves that 

she desires to Jead rather than dominate.” Dr. Dillon, in his 

voluminous description of the negotiations which culminated 

in the Treaty of Bucharest, agrees substantially with Mr. 

Seton Watson’s eulogy of Roumanian statesmanship. But his 

latest hero is General Fitcheff, whom he considers great not 

only in war but in his respect for realities and resignation 

to the inevitable. (Dr. Dillon, we may note in parenthesis, 

puts an entirely new complexion on the campaign in 

Thrace. The best judges condemn the Bulgarians for 

failing to push home their successes at Kirk Kilisse and 

Lule Burgas. Dr. Dillon would have us believe that it 

was Fitcheff who then cried, “Enough. Let us now 

make peace,” but that he was overruled.) Dr. Dillon con. 

cludes by declaring that the Treaty of Bucharest is final; it 

will be abrogated only by war, and he observes that Bulgaria's 
gains far exceed the utmost she ventured to hope for when 

she declared war. The omniscient Dr. Dillon has failed to 
anticipate the last shake of the Balkan kaleidoscope—the 
direct negotiations between Bulgaria and Turkey.——Mr. 
Chiozza Money has an interesting and, on the whole, optimistic 
paper on “ The New Dearness.” He is satisfied, by comparing 
prices with the gold output of the world, that, whatever the 
precise effect upon them of the variation in the gold supply 
may have been, it most certainly has not been the main or 
dominant factor. He looks to science to bring abont the 
passing of the new dearness and to substitute for it an enduring 
cheapness, which may or may not be expressed in terms of 
gold. Canon Grane discusses “ Public Opinion and War,” 
and expresses the conviction that in the war against war a 
psychological victory has more influence on the final issue of 
the campaign than a victory on the field of economics.— 
Professor Lindsay maintains that the average religious attitude 
of the churches leads to much unreality in their teaching. 
We cannot, he holds, dispense with Christianity, but its 
presentation must be sincere and adapted to the range of our 
present knowledge and intelligence. Such a restatement of the 
Christian position, he believes, will only lighten the burden of 
the good ship, which carries the precious cargo of man’s 
spiritual hopes, of the accumulated and superfluous lumber 
of the past. 

M. Maeterlinck, in search for a solution of the problem of 
life after death, has been studying Mrs. Besant’s theosophy 
and the reports of the Psychical Research Society. This 
month’s Fortnightly contains an instalment of his views on 
the subject. With regard to the doctrines of the theosophists, 
we are told with assurance that “It cannot be denied that, of 
all the religious theories, reincarnation is the most plausible 
and the least repellent to our reason.” In spite of this 
M. Maeterlinck devotes himself chiefly to giving his readers a 
rather watery dilution of some of the well-known proceedings 
of the Psychical Research Society. These proceedings make 
far more interesting reading in their original form than in 
the scrappy manner they are now given to us, nor are the 
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ments of any real interest, though delivered in the 
wr imposing manner of the writer whom the author 
of Jean Christophe has called the “mystic of the drawing- 
yd »___“ Auditor Tantum,” in writing of “The Veto of 
the Crown,” takes the line already advocated by the Spectator. 
He says truly that if the strain now so lightheartedly urged in 
some quarters were put upon the Constitution not only would 
the Radicals agitate, “but the next general election would be 
fought upon the veto of the Crown and the very existence of 
the Monarchy.” The writer, too, reminds us of the scene in the 
House of Commons when, at the outset of the present reign, 
“Mr. Asquith described how the Government had loyally 
bserved their utmost duty to the Crown in its hour of mourning 
; d bereavement. The most he drew from the Coalition was a 
eal murmur of respectful assent. But when, with altered mien 
and tone, the Prime Minister reminded his friends and allies that 
the Government also owed a duty to the great democracy, then 
roars of cheering broke forth from every ‘quarter of his sup- 


rs. 
—“ Excubitor’s” article seeks to show Germany’s decline in 
the balance of power in Europe. Six or seven years ago may 
be counted as Germany’s high-water mark of power. She, 
however, was not satisfied, and made the mistake of not only 
desiring more ships and soldiers, but supported her policy by 
rash words. We became alive to the danger, and now, if the 
yarious tables here produced are correct, our margin of sea- 
power over Germany is a large one. For instance :— 

“In 1909 we were asked to face the prospect of Germany having 
twenty-one and possibly twenty-five Dreadnought ships completed 
by — 1912, at a moment when we should have only twenty ; 
and Germany, there is little doubt, believed that she had entered 
on the last lap in the race for naval supremacy. In July 1913, 
fifteen months later than this critical date, Germany has actually 
fourteen ships in commission, while we possess twenty-four.” 
Apart from this the reduction of the powers of Italy and 
Austria has had a serious effect, and it seems likely that in 
the future the German fleet will have to be split up, owing to 
the growth of the Russian navy in the Baltic. Germany has 
toexpand both fleet and army; we have had only to expand our 
fleet. This is an advantage to us, because money spent on the 
army is of no use commercially, while anything that stimu- 
lates and cheapens shipbuilding is of enormous advantage. 
—*“ Mancunian,” in “A Liberal Plea for Dissolution,” 
pleads strongly for recognition of the principle of the refer- 
endum. He tries to persuade Liberals to accept it, because, 
if the Unionists are returned to power and reform the House 
of Lords on their lines, the Liberals will then be praying to 
have it included. He also hopes that a new Home Rule Bill 
may be agreed upon by both parties, and be substituted 
for the present one. To facilitate this the Liberals should 
pledge themselves to dissolve directly after its passage by 
the House of Lords; the issue before the country would 
then be House of Lords Reform. “ Mancunian” and the 
Liberals who think with him have a hard task before them to 
find a solution of the Home Rule problem which both sides 
will find satisfactory. It is no doubt easy enough to say airily 
that such a solution can and ought to be found; the difficulties 
begin when actual proposals have to be made. 

An intelligent foreigner desirous of becoming acquainted 
with that which is most characteristic of the activities of our 
race could not do better than devote himself to the study of 
Blackwood. This month be would find evidence of the way in 
which the English make themselves felt in remote places. 
America, India, Burma, and Africa all show the impression 
made by our colonizing and governing propensities. The 
American example is an exceedingly curious and exceptional 
one. Mr. G. Cunningham Terry describes a visit he paid to 
an Indian reservation in North Carolina, where a people 
numbering four thousand live secluded, talking Chaucerian 
English and using cross-bows. The explanation of these 
circumstances is that these people are not pure-bred Indians, 
but are the descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colony of 
Roanoke. This colony was supposed to have been dispersed, 
but there seems little doubt that it did not perish, but became 

absorbed in an Indian tribe who ever after remained separate. 
Thus alone can we account for the Croatan Indians, with 
their red skin, blue eyes, and Farly English speech. These 
people seem to be self-respecting and industrious, never 
forgetting to pay a debt. They are now recognized as a 
separate people and have their own schools. From India 
comes yet another instance of the murderous savagery of the 
North-West Frontier, while from Burma we get a pathetic 








tale by Sir C. Crosthwaite of the devotion of a peasant 
woman to her bandit son. Mr. N. B. De Lancy Forth 
describes with enthusiasm the Camel Corps, which is recruited 
from the Arabs between Khartoum and Kordofan. This 
force in its component parts is made completely self-sufficing; 
each man carries food, ammunition, water, and all else that 
he wants. A company with its English officer wants no baggage 
train and no commissariat department. The writer describes 
the wonderful way in which the officers have the confidence 
of the men, and how perfect is the discipline. We can only 
wonder at this when we realize that the men who form this 
corps are untamed Arabs. An interesting instance is 
given of the fidelity of the men. On one occasion a small 
party got separated from the main body ina difficult mountain 
country. It so happened that the party had with it boxes 
containing £2,000. ‘They all knew the value of the boxes, and 
could have disappeared with them, never to have been seen 
again, with the greatest ease. 

“Early one morning, accompanied by an Arab sheikh, the 

writer found them sleeping in the sandy bed of a khor, but the 
money-boxes were invisible. Then he asked a question which he 
has regretted ever since—‘ Is the money safe?’ and back came the 
hurt, indignant reply, ‘ Of course the money is safe: we are four 
men, and we have our rifles, and we are still alive. The boxes 
were in the sand, covered up in a dug-out hole over which three 
men were lying with one on watch,” 
The lighter side of life is represented by Venice and 
Ireland, from each of which comes a scherzo. Mr. Rolfe 
again charms us with his exploits in the unknown canals 
of the lagoons. This time his explorations brought him 
into contact with the Admiralty officials, who were not at 
all anxious that deep channels not marked on charts should be 
explored. How this was conveyed to Mr. Rolfe is a delightful 
example of Venetian courtesy. The Irish family described by 
Miss Somerville and Miss Martin is most amusing to read 
about, though their abounding vitality, practical jokes, and 
sociability must have been trying in the contact of real life, 

The United Service Magazine has two articles which deal 

with naval construction. Commander Currey, R.N., in a 
rather pessimistic paper on the French Navy, traces its 
decline to undue regard for “ the ways of the destroyer.” He 
admits the validity of certain arguments against the cult of 
the big ship, but nevertheless maintains that, ton for ton, and 
represented in terms of money, the smaller the vessel the 
more expensive she is. Mr. Percival Hislam, in an interest- 
ing review of “ Dreadnought Development, 1905-1913,” takes 
a somewhat different view. The Dreadnought era, he observes, 
“has increased everything—the size and cost of ships, the calibre 
of guns, the complements of ships, the personnel of navies, and 
aggregate naval expenditure. How long can these tendencies be 
maintained? ‘Theoretically, there is no limit. Engineers can 
build a ship or a gun as large as any Admiralty might care to 
order. Men can be obtained for fleets in the same way as most 
nations find them for their armies. No Power exhibits the least 
sign of breaking down under the burden of defence expenditure ; 
nor, indeed, is there any reason to believe that outlay would be 
reduced if the cost of ships were halved. Every nation claims to 
maintain a fleet for the purpose of preserving peace—a strange 
argument indeed when we reflect that war is impossible without 
the means of prosecuting it. The danger that confronts the world 
to-day is that some nation with little that can be lost and with a 
great deal to gain may suddenly decide that peace is not worth 
the cost of maintainingit. It is, in truth, a matter of grave doubt 
whether anything short of war can check those tendencies, upward 
in everything save ideals, which are characteristic of the naval era 
in which we live.” 
We may also notice a paper by “ Mea” on “ Confidence 
in War,” in which the writer deprecates the modern tendency 
in army organization to sacrifice everything to lightness and 
mobility. 

















FICTION, 
THE MORNING’S WAR.* 
In one of the most striking chapters of his novel Mr. Montague 
gives us a fine picture of the editor of a great provincial daily 
newspaper who refuses to play down to his public. When a 
young aspirant brought him a specimen of his work which 
was simply a tissue of journalistic clichés, “an international 
exhibition of used fireworks,” he tore it to pieces with friendly 
ridicule, adding, “Of course, if you want to be liked you 
should write like that, just. People love it. It’s merely a 
fad not to give it’em. Sport, though, to make ’em read just 
By C. E, London: Methuen and Co, 
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what they hate.” This is an excellent description of Mr. 
Montague’s own attitude towards the average novel-reader. 
There is no concession or compromise about his method. He 
hardly ever deviates into simplicity. Here, again, we can best 
describe Mr. Montague in the words he applies to his editor's 
talk, “Gleaming and turbid, it tumbled along in flood, 
with audacious ellipses, leaps from point to point, rapid 
assumptions that this or that need not be laboured, that 
comprehension was waiting ready, needing only a hail.” Mr. 
Montague has great qualities, but he has a full measure of 
their defects. In his coruscating culture, in his fastidious 
avoidance of the obvious, he reminds us of those modern 
composers who, by their perpetual dodging of platitudes, their 
determination never to say a plain thing in a plain way, make 
a fetish of the recondite, mistake the unusual for the original, 
and cover up the nakedness of their invention with all the 
millinery and upholstery of orchestration. Mr. Montague 
never uses a hackneyed phrase; he is always ready to coin 
a new one or write brilliant variations on the old. At times 
he is almost as Delphic as Mr. James; his bravura is as 
audacious as Meredith’s. At every turn he challenges, defies, 
and repels the plain person. And herein is the great mistake 
of the book. He limits his appeal by his method. The lessons 
of his novel are addressed to all honest men, all who value 
clean living and fair dealing, while his preoccupation with the 
technique of expression tends to restrict his audience to 
artists and amateurs of style. . To this extent he defeats his 
own end It may be sport to make Philistines read what they 
hate in a newspaper, but you cannot make people of average 
intellect read novels which are written for an esoteric audience. 
There are plenty of decent people of normal ability who 
reverence the ideals which Mr. Montague has at heart, who 
will be ruled out by the unremitting intensity of his style. 

His sentiment is noble, but it is terribly exalté. This vein in 
Mr. Montague leads him into highly disputable characteriza- 
tion. For example, he pictures a family of robust Irish 
Nationalists suddenly smitten with shame on reflecting that 
they descended from an English trooper who crossed over 
more than two hundred years previously. We have never 
heard of the Cromwellians in Tipperary—Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores—being troubled by such speculations any more 
than Mr. Parnell was. But though the esoteric ardours of 
Mr. Montague’s style may prove a sore stumbling-block to the 
simple-minded novel-reader, we strongly advise him to make 
the effort. A great man of letters once described reading 
Meredith as “ wading through glue,” and a lesser light but a 
sounder critic suggested that “diving for pearls in glue” was 
a better description. Anyhow, pearls are worth diving for, 
and there are plenty of fine things in Mr. Montague’s story. 
With all his fastidiousness and without extenuating the 
grimness and gloom of industrial Lancashire, he has a 
lively sense of the grit and sincerity of its people. He has 
a decided gift of impersonation; he is a master of the 
Lancashire dialect, and his reproduction of the lingo of a 
Cockney “bookie” is a veritable four de force. When the 
scene shifts to Ireland, he gives us spirited imitations of the 
conversation of peasants and priests, which recall the poetic 
prose dialogue of Synge more closely than the real thing. 
Like most people who feel strongly, his portraits of his 
antipathies verge on caricature. The representatives of those 
tendencies in politics or in life or in journalism which he 
reprobates are all repulsively odious, while the pro-Boer 
journalists are saints and patriots of the most exalted type. 
There are no stupid people in the book, and they all—with the 
exception of the newspaper manager—talk a great deal too 
cleverly. When Mr. Montague tells us that Mr. Hathersage 
was “seemlily modulous,” even the monumental Murray fails 
to furnish a clue to his meaning. And though his brilliant 
rhapsody on the ascent of the Dent Rouge will endear him to 
mountaineers, it is not everyone who can live up to the passage 
which tells how the climbers, after a perilous moment, dropped 
on the snow and “sat or lay glorious, luxurious, replete with 
mere remission of intensity, taking long leisurely pulls at the 
great tankard of their achieved satiety.” Newman, the 
crippled young capitalist and rack-renting landlord, is a 
virtuoso in cynicism and caddishness, just as Mullivant and 
Bruntwood (the editor and manager of the Northerner) are 
virtuosi in all the angelic qualities, and Mr. Hathersage and 
his son in dilettanteism. There is a brilliant description of 
this pair, which shows Mr. Montague at his best :— 





I 
“They mooned in the van of all the arts, rode ill wi 

head of each column, and pitied its hopes and we ne the 
middlingness ; nothing was left remarkable under their vee 
eyes; and yet they kept on, they marched over the waste — 
by some habit of well-bred forbearance blent with some © reed 
instinct of caste captaincy. And they had solaces maleate 
tiny reserves of less deep disappointment with somebody's wont” 
here and there, that had not been smirched with a fame =, 
vulgar; failing others, you had Leopardi to read; Shakes ae 
although he wrote much else, had written the better of th 
Sonnets; and there were the pictures of Maris,‘the Maris that 
counts,’ the right one of the three.” 





Collision. By Bridget Maclagan. (Duckworth and Co, 6s.) 
—This is an Anglo-Indian novel, treated on rather different 
lines from those usually taken by Anglo-Indian novelists, J, 
the first place, the modern trick of giving no explanations ang 
merely making allusions from which the reader is expected to 
pick up the story is carried to excess. Anyone not familiar 
with the Indian Empire will occasionally be not a little 
puzzled. Yet the story is decidedly original, and only just 
misses being very well handled. Moggie, the heroire, is an 
ultra-modern young woman, but she is rather attractive ig 
spite of the extreme folly of her ways. Nothing, however, 
can be said in excuse of her conduct to her friend’s husband, 
except that she does her best to put things right in the end, 
and is quite successful in her efforts. 

Sunia and other Stories. By Maud Diver. (W. Blackwood. 
6s.)—Of these studies of Indian life those which deal with 
the natives are much more readable and less conventional 
than the stories in which the characters are Anglo-Indians, 
“A Brahman’s Honour” throws an extraordinarily vivid side. 
light on the feelings and motives of high-caste natives. 

READABLE NovELs.—Jenny. By Roy Horniman. (Horst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—A story of a gutter child of astounding 
refinement, who makes a success on the stage without train. 
ing, and then is practically adopted by an elderly duke of not 
irreproachable character. The opening of the book is the 
best part. The Blue Wolf. By W. Lacey Amy. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The scene of this novel is laid ona 
ranch in Western Canada. It is not very well written, but 
the description of the very cute American fanatics called the 
“ Dreamers” is decidedly curious. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such EBooks of the week as have not lem 
veserted for review wm other forms.) 


Ty 
Emile Ollivier. Translated by George Burnham Ives. (Sir 
Isanc Pitman and Sons. &s. 6d. net.)—In this book M. Emile 
Ollivier, whose death is still fresh in our memories, makes his 
defence to the English-speaking public for his conduct of the 
state of France during the fatal days which saw the zenith and 
the tragedy of his political career. The volume, which was pub- 
lished in French in 1911 under the title of Philosophie d'une 
Guerre, consists of extracts made by M. Ollivier at the request 
of the translator from the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes 
of his famous work, L’Empire Libéral, together with the 
introductory chapter whick formed the exordium to Volume L 
M. Ollivier’s extracts cover the period between the accession 
to power of the French Liberal Ministry on January 2nd, 
1870, to the King of Prussia’s mobilization order of July 15th, 
and the fullness of the treatment may be judged from the fact 
that the story occupies close upon four hundred pages. It is 
supplemented by copious notes, in which Mr. Ives quotes 
parallel descriptions from other contemporary writers, and 
adds passages from L’Empire Libéral which, in his view, 
give additional support to M. Ollivier’s case. There are also 
several useful appendices. Mr. Ives’s translation is thoroughly 
competent, and does not read either like French or American. 
That he should succeed in reproducing all the eloquence and 
vigour of the orator who is said to have been the only man 
ever elected to the Académie Frangaise by a unanimous vote, 
was not to be expected, but he bas produced a really 
readable book, and one which will be of interest to all students 
of contemporary European politics. 


The Franco-Prussian War and its Hidden Causes. 


Chapters at the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
James MacLehose and Sons. 5s. net.)—In this most agree- 
able little volume Canon Rawnsley deals with a variety of 
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His first chapter is an address delivered over the 
genotaph placed in Grasmere churchyard to the memory of 
Wordsworth’s sailor brother John, that “ poet in everything 
bat words,” as William called him, who went down with his 
ship, the ill-fated ‘Earl of Abergavenny,’ in February, 1805. 
(Canon Rawnsley has collected all available references to Joln 
from the poems and correspondence of the Wordsworth circle, 
and his paper is a fitting memorial toa sweet and lovable 

sonality. Another interesting chapter deals with the visit 
which Dickens and Wilkie Collins paid to Cumberland in 
1957, and which “the Inimitable” subsequently described in 
* Household Words” under the title of “The Two Idle 
Apprentices,” while a third deals with the eccentric sculptor 
Angus Fletcher (the “Kindheart” of Dickens’s correspon- 
dence), who designed the headstone for Wordsworth’s daughter 
Dora’s tomb at Grasmere. Another chapter traces the history 
of Keswick from the ice-age until the days when Tennyson 
visited Mirehouse and Mrs. Lynn Lynton and Frederick 
Myers were buried at Crosthwaite and St. John’s. Canon 
Rawnsley bas laid yet another obligation on all lovers of the 
English Lakes. 


gubjec ts. 





Report on the Ibo-Spealing Peoples of Nigeria. Part I.: 
“Law and Custom of the Ibo of the Awka Neighbourhood, 
Southern Nigeria.” Part II.: “ English-Ibo and Ibo-English 
Dictionary.” Part III.: “ Proverbs, Narratives, Vocabularies, 
and Grammar.” By Northcote W. Thomas. (Harrison and 
Sons. 4s. net per Part.) —This report, which has been compiled 
by the official anthropologist of Nigeria, is an example of one of 
the most praiseworthy developments of British government in 
Africa. The first part is, naturally enough, the most generally 
interesting. Unfortunately we have no space to do more than 
indicate roughly some of its principal features. Very curious 
is the system of “ bans,” nominally abolished since 1911, but 
still toa great extent in active existence. Infant exposure 
was largely practised, twins being invariably thus treated, 
as were children born with teeth or lame, babies who did not 
ery within twenty-four hours after birth, and those born when 
no one was present to help the mother, the reason in the last 
case being that the child touched the ground—the power in 
whose name all these bans are imposed. Other curious restric- 
tions are that a husband may not carry his wife, or a wife 
whistle for her husband. Many strange barbaric customs also 
exist with reference to birth, marriage, and burial, and 
cannibalism has but recently disappeared. Mr. Thomas gives 
a minute analysis of the tribal laws, which seem to vary 
widely in different districts. Those of succession allow certain 
domestic property to pass in the female line—a most sensible 
The folklore is on the whole disappointing, though 


practice. 
there is a remarkable story of a girl who married a “ mwo’ 
(a kind of evil bird), and did not discover her mistake till the 
“mwo,” who had approached her in human form, got her into 
his house and took off his nose, his face, his feet, and his 
hands. The proverbs, tales, and conversations printed in the 
third part of the report give an excellent idea of the native 
habits of mind and expression. 





Winchester: its History, Buildings, and People. By the 
W.C.A.S, (P. and G. Wells, Winchester. 2s. 6d. net).—This 
excellent little volume, compiled by the Winchester College 

rchaeological Society, makes one realize how great a change 
has come over our public schools during the last twenty years, 
The book has been most carefully prepared and shows real 
research, and yet the enjoyment with which it was written 
appears in every line. If the reflections on general history are 
sometimes a little ingenuous and the descriptions now and then 
recall the style which Victorian writers are so fond of bidding 
us associate with the work of G. P. R. James, these are 
characteristics which one can readily pardon, since they are 
m reality only additional evidence of the writers’ genuine 
pleasure in their reconstruction of the life they describe. 





Trans-Himalaya, Vol. iii. By Sven Hedin. (Maemillan 


and Co. 15s. net.)—With this volame Dr. Sven Hedin com- 
pletes the story of his discoveries and adventures in 
Tibet. The most interesting parts of the book deal with 


the exploration of the sources of the Indas and Sutlej, which 
the writer shows have never before reached by a 
European or even by any Asiatic of note. In this connexion 
he devotes several chapters to the history of Tibetan explora- 


been 


tion from the seventeenth century onwards, and gives an 
account of the missionary enterprise of Antonio Andrade, 
the first Jesuit to enter the country. Another chapter of 
general interest contains a comparison between Lamaism and 
Catholicism. Of those parts of the book which deal with Dr. 
Sven Hedin’s own wanderings it is unnecessary to speak. To 
those who have made the acquaintance of the writer's former 
volumes his gifts of description and observation require no 
further commendation. 








MacGazines ann Serirat Pusrications.—We have received 
the following for September: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, Blue Book, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Author, St. George’s Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, 
Science Progress, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
IUlustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, Catholic Review, Law Magasine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Scottish Historical Review, the 
Sunday at Home, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Current Opinion, Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, 
Church Quarterly Review, Statistical Journal, Modern Churchman, 
Review, the 


Magazine, 


Constructive Quarterly, Dial, the Ecclesiastical 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Erpository Times, C.O.S. Review, 
Arena, Architectural Review, Russian Review, Neale’s Monthly, 


Poetry Review, Law Quarterly Review, London Quarterly Review, 
History, British Review, Knowledge, Girl's Realm, Gourmet, 
Railway Magazine, Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, United 
Empire, School World, Bedrock, Eugenics Review, East and the West, 
Journal of Education, International Theosophical Chronicle, Inter- 
national Review of Missions, Socialist Review, Hindustan Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Review, 
International Journal of Ethics, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
Columbia University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterty, American 
Historical Review, Modern World, Celtic Review. 


Scciological 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





Agassiz (Alexander), Letters and Recollections, 8vo .........(Constable) net 140 


















Allen (R.), Missionary Principles, er 8vo......... svecseseres- (de. Scott) net 26 
Barnett (J.), The New Guv’nor, cr 8vo...... .... (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Beard (C. H.), Ophthalmic Semiology and Diagnosis, 8vo......(Rebman) net 21/0 
Bearne (Mrs.), A Court Painter and his Circle ; Fraugois Boucher, 1703-1770, 

GUD  cecsonsncccseqanasopsanpenere pedanatmenneamueen eruasenues (Unwin) net 150 
Beck (C.), The Crimson Aeruplane, cr 8vo ... . (Pearson) 2/6 
Benson (E. F.), Thorley Weir, cr 8vo .............- nee (Smith & Elder) 690 
Birge (J. C.), The Awakening of the Desert, cr 8vo (Heath & Cranton) net 7/6 
Bowley (A. L.), General Course of Pure Mathematics from Indices to Solid 

Analytical Geometry, 8VO °..........sceeceeceseenceeeeneneeee (Clarendon Press) net 7/6 
Bridger (A. E.), Minds in Distreas, cr 8vo......... on (Methuen) net 2/6 
Burgoyne (A. H.), What of the Navy? cr 8vo ...(Cassell) net 5/0 
Burn (I.), The Unforgiving Minute, cr 8vo.. dee sinless (Unwin) 60 
Burnett (F. H.), T. Tembarom, cr 8V0.............00.0+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 


Burnham (H, W. E.), Haemocytes and Haemic Infections, 4to 
(H. K, Lewis) net 25/0 


Caffin (C. H.), How to Study Modern Painters, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Caffin (C. H.), How to Study Old Masters, 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) ; 


Chesser (E. 8.), Woman, Marriage, and Motherhood, 8vo (Cassell) net 6/0 
Clay (B.) and Spurling (C.), A Holiday Engagement (Hodder &Stoughton) 6/0 
Coke (D.), The Chaps of Harton, Cr 8V0 ..........ce00000+ (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Collier (V.), Light Fingers and Dark Eyes, cr 8vo ...... . (Long) 6/0 


Considerations for the Clergy. By an Old Presbyter, cr 8vo (R. Scott) net 26 










Cooke (W. B.), The Cragsmen, 8vo oon (Cassell) 3/6 
Cooper (A. B.), Frank Flower, cr 8V0.......000++:0esssssssssessssrenerereners (Pearson) 2/6 
Cowper (E. E.), Enter Patricia, 800 ........c.cscsesssoneencessercenseneenens (Cassell) 3/6 
Cule (W. E.), Rollinson and I, er 8vo .......... (R. T.8.) 36 
Currey (E. H.), Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet, cr 80 ........c000:00-ce0eeees (Seeley) 5/0 
Dawson (C.), The Garden Without Walls, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Diver (M.), Retribution, cr 8V0..............0:ssssecseeeee (Constable) 6/0 
Duryea (N. L.), The Voice Unheard, cr 8vo ... (Simpkin) 60 


Enock (C. R.), The Republics of Central and South America ...(Dent) net 10/6 


Ervine (St. J. G.), Eight o’Clock, and other Studies, cr Svo (Maunsell) net 2/6 
Fairbridge (D.), That Which Hath Been, cr 8vo......... auieia (Low) 60 
Feuvre (A. Le), Her Husband’s Property, 6 8V0 ............000..000 (Rk. T. 38.) 69 


Fife (C. W. D.-), Submarine Engineering of To-day, cr 8vo......(Seeley) net 5/0 


Fitzgerald (P.), Worldlyman—a Modern Morality, cr 8vo 








(Burns & Oates) net 26 
Fowler (E. T.), Her Ladyship’s Conscience, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gates (E.), The Poor Little Rich Girl, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Gaultier (P.), The Meaning of Art, its Nature, Réle, and Value, cr 8vo 
(G, Allen) net 5/0 
Giberne (A.), Life’s Little Stage, er 8V0.............c0000s ccceves(aee 2. 8.) 26 
Gilliat (E.), Heroes of the Indian Mutiny, er 8vo . (Seeley) 5/0 
Gould (N.), A Fortune at Stake, Cr 890 ..........cecceccseeeeeeees sceseeee-(LvOng) 6/0 
Graham (S.), With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Harrop (G. H.), God's Future, er 8vo... siieninaietiegsine (Stockwell) net 3/6 
Hay (M,), Mas’aniello, cr BVO ..........cceeecceeeesseeeeeene (Constable) net 6/0 
Henderson (E. D.), An Officer and &@ ——, CF BVO ....ccccccceeceenesceeeerenes (Long) 60 
Hocking (J.), The Spirit of the West, cr 8vo ...... . .. (Cassell) 3/6 
Holden (J. 8.), Life's Flood-Tide, er 8vo .. eae ..{R. Beott) net 36 
Holt (H. P.), The Mounted Police of Natal, 8vo ......... (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Johnson (A. E.), The Russian Ballet, 4to (Constable) net 21.0 
Jones (D. E.), Peter Piper, er 8vo . on (Cassell) 60 
Kirkman (J. C.), Elementary Practical Electricity and Magnetism, cr 8vo 
(Harrap) net 2/6 
Kitehin (D. B.), Berga for Beginners, cr 8vo...... (G, Allen) net 50 
Knox (G. D,), All About Engineering, vo... wees (Cassell) 6/0 
LeClere (M. E.), Naney Papillon, er Svo nani Heath & Cranton) 60 
** Little Child Shall Lead Them (A).” By E, B. L., er 8vo (Stockwell) net 26 
MeCurdy (J.), Wafts from the Briny: Poems, er Svo (J. Brown) net 26 
Maxwell (W. B.), The Devil's Garden, cr 8vo... Hutchinson) 6 
Memoirs of Li Hung Chang, Svo Constable) net 106 
Moore ((.), The Shadow of the Dragon, cr 8vo hapman & Hall) 60 
unstable) net 86 


Murdoch (J. G.), Economics as the Basis of Living Ethics (4 
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My Wife’s Hidden Life, Anon, cr 8V0 ...........0ssss000++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Nevinson (H. W.), Essays in Rebellion, 8v0 .............ccceeceeseeres (Nisbet) net 6/0 Com mon Forms of 

a Oo Th a 1 % eee Bs sisietablapruntiind - nimaiatiniaientaectl Ng | 4 I N D | E 

eterson (M.), The Lure of the Little Drum, cr 8vo.... ..(A. Melrose) 6/ 

—- (6) Ger — — a ae yt one G Ss T I @] Ni 
msay (Sir J. H.), Genesis o! r, 2 vO n : e : ‘ 

Reed (M.), Threads of Grey and Gold, cr 8V0 .......ssvssussssseseeeeess es Oe ee eee Seay So eine aaite, ential 

Revermort (J. A.), The Marrying of Hester B H ) 60 ° nt Lozenges, of which they are the sole man 











ool 
oteieianieneal (Dent) net 5/0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
seseeevee(Macmillan) net 7/6 


Rhys (E.), Lyric Poetry, 8vo ..............+ 

Rives (H. E.), Hearts Courageous, cr 8 

Royce (M.), Dinah Leaves School, cr 8vo . 

Ruge (A.), and Others, Logic, 8vo...... 

Saintsbury (G.), The English Novel, (Dent) net 5/0 

Sanders (E. K.), Vincent de Paul, Priest ist, 1576-1660, Svo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 4 

6, 


Schuster (B.), The Road to Victory, cr 8V0  ......:00.cc0ce0es (Chapman & Hall) 
Scudamore (C.), English Officers of the 19th Century, cr 8vo...(Routledge) 3/6 
Scully (W. C.), er Reminiscences of a South ican Pioneer, 8vo 


(Unwin) net 10/6 
Shaw (S.), William of Germany, 8vo ccceseogossgnenaceees «...(Methuen) net 7/6 
Simpson (P. C.), The Facts of Life in Re’ 


tion to Faith, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Smart (E. H.), A First Course in Projective Geometry, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 
Smith (G, W.), David Livingstone, the Great Heart of Africa, cr 8vo 


(Stockwell) net 3/0 
Soutar (A.), ie House, cr 8vo ....... ...(Cassell) 6/0 
Spiers (K. C.), The Soul of a Doll: Poems, Hall) net 2/6 
Stockley (C.), The Dream Ship, cr 8vo ........... .(Constable) 6/0 
Strindberg (A.), Historical Miniatures, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Syrett (N.), Barbara of the Thorn, cr 8vo..... 
Taylor (I. o), In Quest of Hatasu, cr 8vo.. 
Teetgen (A. B.), A White Passion, cr 8vo ......... 
Thompson (J.), Words of Ho 
Thorold (A. L.), The Life of (Constable) net 18/0 
Trevena (J.), No Place like Home, cr 8V0 ..........0..000000 ....(Constable) 6/0 
Ward (Mrs. W.), Horace Blake, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Watson (F.), Shallows, cr 8V0 .............00000000 (Methuen) 6/0 
Wells (H. G.), The Passionate Friends, cr 8vo.......... 2 ...(Maemillan) 6/0 
Westrup lai, SED UNE, GIP WUD conccecaccnsconeasegrecnesecqoosesescnnesed (Methuen) 6/0 
Whitcombe (E, L.), Spring Songs: Lyrics and Sonnets.. (K. Paul) net 2/6 

















and Cheer, cr 8vo. (Stockwell) net 3/6 


enry Labouchere, 8 












Whittaker (M. E.), Précis Writing, 8V0 ..........00..:0ccceecceeeeeseees (Longmans) 3/6 
Winter (W. H.), Queen Elizabeth. A Epic Drama, cr 8vo ...... (Long) net 3/6 
Wyndham (H.), For the Flag, cr 8V0 ...........ccccceeceeeeeeee (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Year 1913 Illustrated (The), 4to ......... Ghpnvovocgnewnnsesecasescosooncnd (Headley) net 2/6 





Zeeman (P.), Researches in Magneto-Optics, 8vo............... (Macmillan) net 6 


ne 4 








LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 














THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion, Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Ed., 2e. Gd. and fis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





r’ 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


oe 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&£85,C00,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.................-... &100,000,000. 

















T tal Fun id a 
ROYAL|™ ds £19,031, 200. | 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders, Testimony ~~, 
INDIGESTION.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are th 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I heveanenle 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything - 
one lozenge has the desired etfect. I cannot praise them highly en t now 
FLATULENCE.—“‘I am delighted to state that they are truly mastedhions J 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after pated 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness,”’ = 
LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN, 
“The Lozenges certainly gave great relief... . I persoually will _— 
scribe them” (medical man). Pre. 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘“ One or two taken when i seem 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interne most 
proper sleep.’ with 
HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the oaly things 
know of that take away that intense ‘Hunger Pain,’ which is such . 
suffering ” (medical man), souls 


Bowes 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d4., and 4s. 64., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to ate will, 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING 
143 New Bond Street, London. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
OR SALE.— HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL in Home Counties. 35 Boarders. Fees 80 to 100 guineas 
annum. Beautiful ee situate in 15 acres of ground, with cricket aa 
pavilion, swimming-bath, &c. Price required only £2,500, Personally te) 
and recommended by Messrs, NEEDES, Bradshaw's, Surrey Street, Strand, 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for PURCHASING 
“4 _an ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
GERMAN EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, Principals retiring from the teaching 
rofession. School established over 20 years. Has STEADILY Malr. 
AINED ITS PRESENT NUMBER of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £13: 
besides considerable extras. RECEIPTS AND PROFITS over £3,600 and 
£1,100 respectively, both INCREASING. Goodwill £1,500. 
Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, THBING & 
CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS—TWo 

SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.~ 
Apply : SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


ONIES FOR SALE.—Handsome pair of pure bred 

Exmoors; splendid goers; will go single and double; thoroughly brokea 

to all road traffic, motors, traction engines, etc.; 5 and 6 yrs., 12 hands. Alse 

several others from 11 to 15 hands, some thoroughly broken, some only 

handled. Can be seen by appointment only. All details on enquiry te 
F. O’'H., Pyrgo Park, Romford, Essex (20 miles from London). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


==... OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 

Durham Colleges invites applications for the post of LECTURER ia 
HISTORY in the Durham Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 
to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL EUNICE, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
0.F.S.— WANTED, for the above school, a fully qualified ART 
MISTRESS (Resident). Salary, £150 per annum, rising by yearly increments 
of £10 toa maximum of £250. Board at £60 per annum, less £15 per annum 
for supervision duties. Applications, accompanied by certified copies of 
Certificates and testimonials and record of experience, must reach the 
SECRETARY of the Grey College School Committee, Bloemfontein, 
O.F.S.P., not later than Thursday, the 2nd Oct. 1913. 


APE PROVINCE. —Required, a qualified LADY 
TEACHER, Churchwoman, for Girls’ High School. Subjects: Botany, 
English or History. Salary £80, resident, passage. NATAL.—Required, a 
qualified LADY TEACHER, Churchwoman, for Girls’ High School. Subjects: 
Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Drill. Salary £8) to £100, resident, 
nassage.—Apply: EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, 
Jictoria Street, 5.W. 


Qounty OF MERIONETH. 


FESTINIOG COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, HEAD-MASTER for the above-named School, who must have 
taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. Salary £150, together with house free 
of rent and rates, and a capitation fee at a rate which will amount with the 
fixed salary to not less than £350 per annum. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be regarded as a disqualification. 

Every candidate must send twelve printed copies of his application, together 
with twelve printed copies of not more than four testimonials, to the under- 
signed on or before the 15th day of October, 1915. 

RICHARD BARNETT, 
Secretary to the Merioneth 
Education Authority. 














Education Office, 
Towyn, Merioneth. 


EQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, for Finishing School of 
the highest class, near London, a MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and 
Geography, throughout the School. Experience notessential. Resident post. 
Salary according to qualifications. For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
EQUIRED.—For Government Training College, South 
Africa, an experienced KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTRESS to train 
students. Higher Froebel Certificate essential, Salary £200, non-resident. 
Passage paid, three years’ agreement.—Apply immediately, Education 
SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, s.W. 
NIVERSITY O F DURHAM. 
The post of REGISTRAR to the UNIVERSITY is vacant. Applications 
from Graduates of a British University may be sent in not later than 
October Ist, 1913. Particulars may be had from the ACTING REGISTBAB, 
University Offices, Durham. 
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UPIL lications n idered, 
NGINEERING FOr i in .oeOy + Fe gly ‘aren 


ae vacancy SRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
{welington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
BAD-MASTER ae for Emanuel (Day) School, 
Hive Wandsworth Common, to enter upon duties in January, 1914. 
must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have breach 


t qualification as may be approved by the Board of 
Te r nd offered is £709 with goods unfurnished house, rent 
od 2 rate 7 coal and gas, and £50 
and particulars sent on — 


a year towards superannuation fund. 
Form ca Direct, Westminster, Cc. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 

on mel 

HURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 

SEPTEMBER 30Tu, OCTOBER Isr, 2np, Sev, 1913. 
MBEERS’ So TICKETS to admit to all meeti except to those Si 
Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. E RAILWAY COMPANIES 
- come Return Tickets at a fare and a _— 3 127 to Oc Se a 
Secre available from mber r 4 inclusive. 
certificate by the Ser IUNICATIONS AS UNDER 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
et Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 








phd - the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 
p Westminster is he: Mr. — _— 64 Arundel Street, Heccption Com. 
ae HOTE c.: to the Hon cre ion Com- 
ate sa Vicarage, Southampton. OTHER MATTEES to 





a ary, Canen Walter Saith, Wyehbury, Winchester. 
THEATRES, &c. 

OYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE. 
ALGEBNON GRIEG and MILTON ROSMER’S SEASON, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.90, 
MATINEE WEDNESDAYS and SATUBDAYS at 2.30, 








———— 


R 





NAN by Jous Maseriecp. 





Box office open 10 to 10. Tel. : Gerrard 848, 





LECTURES, &c. 
| aban HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 





ND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 
land—922 beds are in constant use. 


my HOSPITAL is the largest ia E 
; out-patients, 227,007; accidents, 


: number of in- —_ ents, 16, 


major operations, 
mgr ore COLLEGE » and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
a 


laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appli- 
ances, The Staff is £0 large as to permit of individual attention being paid to 
all students. 

RESE 


ial 


ARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


APPOINTMENTS. —1l41 Appointments are made annually from Students of 
the a recently qualified. 

SCHOLARS: n1PS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded aa. Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September. 

Flouriahing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

information apply to to Professor WILLIAM 


and full 
waokt. rs. D.Se., F.B.C.S., Dean, Mile 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
BM rg wate OF LONDON » 

WINTER SESSION, 1913-14, begins on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 1913, 
The Curriculum inclu des :— 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the First 
aad Second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of 
the First and Second Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond.), 
and the First Examination for F.B.C.S. (Eng.) 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL i designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations the "Universities of Oxford 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R, ca (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond.), and 
- (Ene. Examinations. 

THE INATION for TWO ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS in 
ANATOMY. a PHYSIOLOGY will be held on 23rd September, Entries 
y ,L- oo lars, apply to the Dean, U: 

‘or Prospectus and further particu apply to the niversi 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. " 





yas 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to the 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will recommence on 
Wednesday, October ist, 1913. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 
tuses and full particulars of any of any of the following will be forwarded 


on application :— 


— OF ARTS, 
DIxe THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
IncLtupIne AGRicULTURAL Science, 
5 OF MEDICINE, 
Mepictxs axp Sorcery. Dewrrat Screrrr, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Crvit, Mecnanicat, ELgcraicat, axp AUTOMOBILE, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 
—— ——— 
JourNaL Sociat Srupr; aNp For Encineerina Arrrenrices, 
HALLS OF "RESIDENCE, 
The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on September 30th; in the FACULTY OF "ENGINEERING 


on September 16th, 1913, 
JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 
NIVERSITY e LONDON.) 


ING’S COLLEG FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


(Under the Patronage of Her Majes Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 
Warden: Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A, 
a is given for the Examinations of the University of London in 
of Arts and Science; the London University Certificate in 


Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology; the King’s 
Co Diploma and Certificate in Home Science. 


Pusiic Hearts, 








Separate Courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, P wy and Biology; in the Home Science subjects 
of Hygiene and = sio. ; and the Economics of Women’s Work, Special 
Courses useful cr Becta orkers have also been a: . 

The Divinity } h. are open to non-examination students. 

Instruction in Music by Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Madame HAAS, and others, 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURS DAY, October 2nd. 
Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 13 Kensington 


Square, W. wis 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME B SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


One year course for Graduates, also “also for students holding the Domestic 
Teachers’ Diploma. 








vz. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Petron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDBA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Principal : SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, "MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond ) 
For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls, 
associated with the Co! (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trate), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
a may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 gui -— perannum, 





personal supervision of the Warden, {from whom further particulars 
pon by Te 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 


, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ized by the —~—~4~ by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for S di ow ing, and 
the Cambridge 8 ndicat 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers" Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
space for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of pact open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
a = isa 


polarships Ay aM £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized a the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teac Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s pi ing for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes VE for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 














tificate (Theory and Practice), and the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, mple opportunity is given for pee in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 


Fees £75 and £65.— Particulars as 
, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
. Training College, Wollaston 


are admitted in January and in September. 
to qualifications for admission, scholarshi 


Three-year course for Undergraduate Students, 
It is hoped that the Hostel and the new Laboratories on Campden Hill will 


be ready in the Autumn of 1914, 
Further eames may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 





Square, 
Beers COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 


Pri at = iss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIF 1c INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary ci Rrafhing for Women Board. 
The Course is Gerigned to st z for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspect b 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


_ PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHEST 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE SEMARD FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


"NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th. 
IB K B EO L LEG E, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
under RECOGNIZED T yes re! the nn ol 


Examination for 16 Free Staden SY 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMI ARY COU SSeS. TCCOUNTANCY, 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 




















OUTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, u, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. — Training for women in Household 
Management, Secretaria! “work, and im Physical Education. Courses com- 
mence September 29ih, 1913. Apply for = and fees to the Registrar 





obtained on application to the PRINC 
ad, Cambridge, 


of Women Students. Telephone : 899 Western. 
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Privciyal—Miss H. L. POWELL 


Qt. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
irle’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
ining Co’ 


(late Hcad-Mistress of the 


Cambridge lege) 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seconda eackers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 


of the National Freebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture),, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, = obtained free, from 

. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


S T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
kK founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“Ttalian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures’’), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “* Psychology”), History, Geog phy, Phil hy, Languages, 
Science, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an hono Committee of 
Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communvcation with their Students. Preparation for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. | 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence, For particulars, apply Hon. Sec., Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


OURSES of LECTURES for HOME-TAUGHT GIRLS 
over 14 years of age who can be accompanied by their Governesses. 
Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, illustrated by the lantern. English 
Literature. French and German Literature in French and German, Current 
Events. European History.—Apply the Misses MANVILLE, Leinster House 
School, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Bark. 











is 














~ PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds, University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. 


————— 
OLLY HOUSE. KINGSLAND, SHR 

Mrs. CHARLES-EDWARDS receives dong WSBURY... 
wishing their children to have home care and education Cithen ntlereople 
High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust). Resident English at home or 
Governesses. Large garden and grounds. Most healthy situate S 
tional educational advantages. Excellent medical testimonials Ret Excep. 
Ven. Archdeacon of Salop, Swan Hill House; The Hon, Mrs, ¢ il an : 
School House ; Miss Gale, Girls’ High School. ‘Terms and likgrnee 
peetus on application. Tated 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Healthy situa 
580 feet above sea level on the Surrey Downs. Modern curri 10n, 
Carefal physical training, inclnding Eurhythmics and Elocution Outset 
Special tacilities for Music and Langtages. Autumn term, September In 
Miss ATKINS and Miss FOXTON CRAGGS, Chiuthurst, Tadworth oe 
ACANCY IN HIGH-CLASS PUBLIC SCHOUL 
in South of England at reduced fees for suitable candidate. — Pref, 
given to daughter of Clergyman or professional man. Box No oon 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. + 889, The 


wa Pn 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certig 

Higher ya Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, F = 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation ee? 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a ¢ ~~ 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations, Hoaithe 
situation. Terms moderate. 7 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEap 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on Wednesday, September th. 
3.45 p.m, from Waterloo, 2nd Class Saloon. For prospectus apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


ee. ee 
tS Rebee SHS HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, ‘ 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913. 


ALLASEY GRANGE f£CHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy sites. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

. «A ro Liverpool. a — Miss Mba a Entire charge «f 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusupply to the SECRE 

at the School. etobenee 281 Liscard. . nd CaSSARS 


WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—lLord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—a 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., avd Mrs, ALEXANDER. “Tho Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of I’hysical Trai. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institut 
— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lytteiton,D.D.—Further j articulars from the SECRETARY, 


























OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 

mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of 

a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Keference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 
climate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. Laboratory in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No. 635, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Planalto corns ie eesti cs. eee eee. ana stn eaten 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ‘AND COLLEGES. 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 








HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are ~ Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 

rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields ond Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd, Next. vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 











Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds, Fees, 65 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 





‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 





ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES, 





EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught.. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi , the Misses. Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 








st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA. ST. HILARY’S. 


Home School (Girls). Mra, Battine and Miss Muriel Green, L.L.A.- First- 
rate modern education; art, music, languages; games, sea-bathing, riding. 
Entire charge. 

EY BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY, conducted | 
by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of a 


refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. Preparations fqr Examinations if desired. Freuch and German a 














speciality. Large groum%s; high and healthy position, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 

‘Lhe undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires te 
strongly recommend same for first-class education, sound moral and 
religious training, with home care and liberal table. ‘Terms moderate, 

ARTHUR H. HABERSHON, Esq., 105 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London,8.W, 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. A first- 
class SCHOOL for GIRLS, providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19, Junior House 
(girls 7 to 13). Large residential staif of University women and other qualified 
Mistresses. Extensive premises and grounds. 14 miles from London. Iv 
clusive fees. For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 


J}\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from tlre HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Educatios 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, avd Painting, 

Pupils oo" for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pe al ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


OUNTRY AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR LADIES, ARLESEY, BEDS.—Thorough Training in Gardening, 
Cooking and Housework, Dairying, and the care of Pigs, Poultry, Bees, &. 
Fees 80 gns. (separate bedrooms).—Apply, The PRINCIPAL, as above. 
Please mention this paper. 























(\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- | 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,19(9, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.3. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. — 


S T A M M E R I N G. 

“The Beasley Treatment.’”” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post freeon application to the 
author, his colleague-for 30 years—W, J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,”’ Willesdea 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


_ecweaers 
Chairman of Trustees :- Viscount Cobham, 
Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 


OYAL NAVY.—DIRECT ENTRY OF CADETS from 

the Public Schools. Full text of the Regulations on application to 
_— _ (Gieve, Matthews & Seagrove, Ltd.), 65 South Molton Street, 
cxudon, W. 











| | 
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ITIC NING COLLEGE. INDAU, LAKE OF CONSTANCE.— i 
AMES NAUTICAL TRAIN NDAU, LA 1 STANCE.—Protestant High 
T" Sotabttehed 1008. Incorporated 1893, terms pos eaten te sive oe. ~ B- -~ portunity forconveraation. 





Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE 
Va G.C.B., C.M.G, E 
ind intendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.RB. 
Captain Superintendent: OS.E., F.BG.S. ‘ 


Head-Master: T. R. BEATTY, B.A. 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
pealthy reaches of the river. 
The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ine ome OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, ont ome 3,000 
passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. e same 
dae system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
—~ on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 
Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


TDINBURGH ACAD EM Y. 


SION (1913-14) ins on Thursday, October 2nd. An Entrance 

R_. Ay = new Boys will take place on Wednesday, October Ist, at 
0am. Itis particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 

be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, 





References asked and iven.—For ful i 
E. BURGER. paiiowadiean sare 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., 

poaeee and grounds. Hot and cold baths, § 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. 

cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boule 


rs apply the Director, 





good family received. 
and Art, Visits to places 
under chaperonage. Spacious 
ecjal attention to health, Out- 
Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
vard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_. receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N, 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 


ARIS.—Limited number of YOUNG LADIES received 

in her FLAT by MDLLE GUILLEMIN, 27 Rue Delambre, near 

Lutembourg Gardens. Modern comfort. French Music, Art, Society ; 
only French spoken. Vie de famille. Highest references. 


ARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s WIDOW and TWO DAUGHTERS, who receive two young 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. usical 
advantages. Position agreeable, airy, healthy. French lessons by certificated 
teacher, and piano and harmony lessons can be arranged, References 
exchanged.—-Miss BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 

















Ch. North Saint David Street, EDINBURGH. 
ae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 17th, OTHERS 18th, 


__ Particulars from the BURSAR, : 
GT EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Y1ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. New Wing ready next Term. 
Term begins September 17th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 











ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President--THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masier at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON c. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master. 


preter GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Pla 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


Km COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, i care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Ecientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each opees 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


§ TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
_ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Pro: tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 









































FOREIGN. 
RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 


modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 
and comforts, Up-to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises. 
For tus, ref , &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 





M a ” . 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
Management as the above. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 

ons, noted for the purity of its French, Rev. G. A, BIENEMANN, 

M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 

HUNT, M.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University 
and other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern es. 

IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

on English lines. Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 


parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language professors. 
rospectus 




















Careful oversight. English games. Winter sports. Highest refs. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBI1TAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 

Advice is given free of charge. 

__ 86 Sackville Street, London, W. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
—— 28 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 

‘amilies. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patrouage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION, 
No fee of any kind is dwe unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 
| peroRs SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) peers and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 

information oe J would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OX FO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


G UITABLE BCHOOL 8. 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 


























PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 

referred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed informatiou to mect 

These special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 

Educational Agents, 

143 Cannon Street, London, EC: 

Telephone 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 

find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 

calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 

Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

ad aes, ae ” vasene oe oF CHARGE, 
lease state pupils’ jocali referred, and approximate 

deaired. _ONiveRsity SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


school fees 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Maste Mistresses, Governesses, and 
ons Introduced. Messrs. Pocaot "Ganteb.), Browns (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grernrarp. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 

and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt ot 

details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 

Residences of 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDEN'-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. he Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


NTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or en ay for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, ECRETA RY, Central Bureau for the 




















Principal, E. JA 


ES FOX, Cheltonia, Villeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 


Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept. 24: SPAIN nen SSORO0CO, MADGTD, SEANATS. SaVFLEe. 
GIBRALTAR, &c. January 6th: wi , via Trieste, Luxcr, 
Nile, &. Spring: ITALY, ALGERIA, CORSICA, SOUTH RUSSIA, 
AUSTRIA, &c. Miss BISHOP, “ Hasl .”’ Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


v 
OLY LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October Ist, Janu: 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


10 10s, ROME TOUR, 6 days’ full accommodation 
j Rome, 1 Genoa going, 1 Pisa returning. 2nd class rail throughout. 
Return via Paris. 1st class HOTELS ONLY. 11 days out and home. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


NANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS. 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 
returning home, should travel by the 
PALATIAL ROYAL MAIL TEAMEBS 
R.M.S. Royal Edward, Sept. 20; Oct. 18 t FROM 
R.M.S. Royal George, Oct. 4; Nov. 1. BRISTOL, 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 
FASTEST TO CANADA. ‘ 
For Illustrated Handbook, &c., apply General Passenger Dept., 21 Charing 
Cross, 8.W., or 27 Leadenhall St., E.C.; or Local Agents. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

‘Terms from 24 guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 

sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 
separate tables, private sitting-room if required. Season closes end of 
October. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Ilsington, 8S. Devon. ‘el. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 









































TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


DVERTISER, who has had special training in First- 
class Typewriting and Secretarial Training School, will be glad of any 
‘Lypewriting work. Translations also undertaken. Moderate Terms. Neat- 
ness, accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, New Typewriting machine. 
MISS FANNY SEAGER, Typewriting Office, 11 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
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MISCELLANECUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in {this Summer vacation 
«3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “‘ DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, E,C. (Govt. Contractors). 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d, per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.on gold; 10s, upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and counted for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


tee 





























prButec HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M 1—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema In DUGS. 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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perssras CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUKER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 





$$$ 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL For TH 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memortat) E 
UABE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: HM. Tx 
journal willing to benefit a National Ch ® Kurs, 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to ty, but 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the See 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES ror 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiv D. 
undiminished life interest on their capital. Ving ag 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: THe Eakt or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hautrtoy 





[Xf45T ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAp 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts va 
Empire, = ae ae age — — : 

e next Election wi eld in November. ply to the Secretary 

forms of nomination without delay, as the list will ch for 
DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


»se On the 25th inst, 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pustisner, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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We invite inspecti 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries. 


ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS, 











OUR “H 27” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. |— 
73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

















THE QUEEN oF 


CREME oz MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 


digestive liqueur. 


Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. 


B. LAURIEZ & Co., 


6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
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From its inception, it has been the aim of the 
Rolls-Royce Co. to manufacture the best car. 
Neither time, expense nor trouble have been con- 
sidered in their ambition to produce what shall 
be regarded as the “dernier cri” of motor car 
construction. That they have succeeded may be 
judged from the following remarks :— 























“The best car in the world.” 
Pall Ma'l Gazette. 


“The last word in automobile 
construction.” The Standard. 


“A car of unsurpassed excel- 
lence.” The Times. 


“Britain’s greatest car.” Motor News. 


“The finest piece of automobile 


mechanism yet produced.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“The last word in British motor 
engineering.” Daily Mail. 

“A car of unparalleled excel- 
lence.” The Car. 

‘‘The world’s premier car.” 


Liverpool Co ~~ 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Ro.tmeap,” Reg. London, Telephones: Genrarp 1654 (3 lines). 























Evnore (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles. Rolls-Rcyce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
Ixpi1a: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay, 

The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts:—~ 
LEIcESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NoTrinGuamMsuIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, Seasvoussnms, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE anp Rutiaxpsuike: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby 8t., Leicester; Scor- 
Lamp: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; MancuesTeR anD Deora: 1cT, inc “ludi ing East Lancashire (as far 
north as a line drawn on the m ap due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Ji weph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge St., Manchester; Yorxsuire: A. B. Wardman & "So ms, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; LIVERPOOL AND 
District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham) , West Cheshire and North W ales: W. Watson & Co. 
56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; Nortaumpertaxp, Dukwam, Ct MBERLAND, WESTMORLAND aND Nowta Lancasuine: 
Sir Wm. Angus Sanderso m & Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Norro.x anp Surrorx: Mann, Egerton & Co., 
Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, ” Norwich ; Beprorpsuire: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford IneLtanp: 

J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd, 
66-68, South Audley St., W.; Messre, Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : 








ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWs. 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO’s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
187 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, w. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 38 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 











—_——$—$—<—$—$——$———————————————————————— - - —_—$ $$$ 




















ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 
BARKER BODY 


Acknowledged a perfect combination and _ the 
World’s Best Car 




















A BARKER LIMOUSINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies 
to order at our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars. Coachbuilders to 
H.M. the King. 


66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquct 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°25 Medium 5° 2 


White Label 43°25 










Perfect’ 
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MIERATICA | 














is HIERATICA. 


It has a distinction all its own; the 
delightful parchment-like surface, 
which renders w riting an absolute 
pleasure, gives it an appearance 
that stamps it immediately as the 
writing paper of cultured people. 


HIERATICA is the best paper 


for ordinary and fountain pens, 


Hill St., Finsbury,London, E.G 


oT TE PAPER ssciicacs 


The Best eenieen: 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholic stimulants. Prepared wom rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 






Made in a minute—add boi'ing water on'y. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 


Of 
Chemists 


1 and 3/- 





pg ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. 


~~. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER 1913. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








THE NEW INSURANCE ACT 
By the Rt. Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


THE LAND OF THE EAGLE 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON . 


NEW PHASES OF THE BALKAN QUESTION 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY ACT, 1913 
By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS—II. 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE 
THE NEW DEARNESS 
By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND WAR 
By the Rev. CANON GRANE 


AN INTERESTING BUDGET STATEMENT 
By MURRAY ROBERTSON 


THE UNREALITY OF MUCH CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING By Prof. J. A. LINDSAY, M.D. 


THE CATHOLICITY OF THE YOUNG 
By SIR FRANCIS VANE OF HUTTON 


THE HOUSE AND THE ART OF LIVING IN IT 
By MRS. F. S. CAREY 


By H. C. DAVIDSON 
By Dr. E, J. DILLON 


THE NATURE OF PLANTS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 













| Electric Lighting for Country Rintes 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 


EDMUNDSONS 


LECTRICITY is without question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence 
Erba Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliabl 
methods for obtaining it. 
Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, working 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Bensct 














































Engines are economically installed in the form’ best suited to the | 
existing surroundings. They can be made to work = matic ally, 

| being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. o skilled 

} mechanical knowledge is reqaired, whilst the attention neces ssary and 













| the cost of running is reduced to a minimum, 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
| install, No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 





We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
| for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required, 














’ or © 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
| Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
Scottish Branch: | Irish Branch: 


ELEC! RICITY WORKS, 82 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN'S | 
INVERNESS, GREEN, DUBLIN, 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES. 
HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 
WITH THEIR 


AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 


PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort- 
night’s happiness ; cost 15s. each adult ; 10s. each child. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - he pe ape EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— ‘ec the and safety 
Of the Country and the con and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 








rar, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEArRs 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, yw, 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATEs;: 


Gentlemen, or Institutes, having sets, series, or 
volumes of above to dispose of, are invited to 
offer them to 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers to H.M. the King, 
140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1968, 

Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1963 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta ; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 

of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross,’ 1854; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’ s Later Work, 1901; Lever's Works, 9 
Hector’ 8 Great Bookshop, Birminghem. 








READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR” 


2s. 3d. 





2s. 4, 2 s. 4. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 25 0 0 Leta nu «= = DS 41S 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. ee 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ovo 0 | Associates, with Literature 

Members i t 0 and Journal 05 0 

The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associate: 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.O, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Deen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


£ Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 








NOW READY—FOR SEPT., 1'- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D 
CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. MAURICE JONES, M.A., B.D. 
THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS, 
By the Rev. Prof. W. B. STEVENSON, 
8.D., Litt.D. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAW xii, 
8-20 and li. 1-8. 

By the Rev. Prof. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, 
.D., Oxford. 

THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 

4 THE ELEMENTSOF HEBREW RHYTHM 
By the Rev. C. McEVOY, M.A, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE OF 
ENDEARMENT TO THE LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 

By the Rev. F. R. TENNANT, 

Cambridge. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF need AS AN 
AUTONOMOUS SUBJEC 

By the Rev. Principal aoe SKINNER, 

M.A: D.D., Cambridge. 
THE DIVINE NAMES IN GENESIS. 
5. THE LIMITS OF TEXTUAL UNCER 
TAINTY. 
*,°* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. 
Canada, $3. 


Hopper & Sroveuton, Publishers, London, E.C, 


M.A., 


United States and 


é 





CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 





The ONLY Life 


Assurance 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 
nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 


1829. 
Society specially for THE 
which spends 





LOW FREMIUMS.— LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cffice: 2 & 3 The 


Sanciuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








BOOKPLATES. 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in. 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a view, 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu- 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some- 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my pzices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because! 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 


On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, Ww. 


FAZENDA 1/8 


Per Ib. 
COFFEE 
Makes a Pure Beverage. 
INVIGORATING. SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 





R. ANDERSON & co., 
ERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. Ce 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ri Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
hae &c., on application. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready September 12. 


H. G. WELLS’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS. 
63. 

*,* Giving the love-story of Stephen Stratton, a man capable 
of a great passion. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 





TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK, 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author and a Route Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

[Sept. 9. 
*,* The first account ever written, in any language, of this 
wonderful pilgrimage. 


The Seine from Havre to Paris. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrations 


by Oxive Branson, and Maps, 6vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tus Staxpanv.—“ Sir Edward Thorpe places all his knowledge and experi- 
ence at the disposal of the public in a very well written and admirably 


illustrated book, which we have pleasure in recommending.’ 


A History of the Zulu Rebellion 
19086, and of Dinuzulu’s Arrest, Trial, an 
Expatriation. By J. STUART, Capt. Natal Field 
Artillery, Intelligence Officer, 1906-1909, &, With 5 Maps, 
6 Plans, and 25 Illustrations. S8vo. 1lés. 

Arurszuu.—“A book for the general reader, and certainly for every 
politician... . Mr. Stuart is a specialist in Zulu history, habits and customs; 
aud, together with an admirable and detailed account of the military opera- 
tions during the Rebellion itself, he gives us an exact and scholarly disquisi- 
tion upon the deeper issues of the question.” 








ARCHAOLOGY. 
VOLUME VI. JUST PUBLISHED, 


Papers of the British School at 

ome. Volume VI. With Plates and Maps. Super 
Royal 8vo. 42s, net. Principal Contents :—Excavations 
in 1908-11 in the various Megalithic Buildings in Malta 
and Gozo. By T. Ashby, R. N. Bradley, T. E. Peet, and 
N. Tagliaferro.—Dolmens and Nuraghi of Sardinia. By 
D. Mackenzie.—Adventus Augusti: a Drawing attributed to 
Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, By S. Colvin.—Six Drawings 
from the Column of Trajan with the date 1467. By E. 
Strong.—The Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua, 
more especially under Roger II. and William LL By E. 
Jamison.—Rome in 1622. By A. H. S. Yeames.—Thomas 
Jenkins in Rome. By T. Ashby. 





SCIENCE. 


The Nervous and Chemical 
Regulators of Metabolism. Lectures by D. NOEL 
PATON, M.D., B.Sc., Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 6s. net. 

The lectures deal with hereditary inertia, with the influence of 
the nervous system, especially on growth and metabolism, with the 
physiology and mode of action of internal secretions; and with the 
inter-relationship of structures yielding such secretions, and their 
reciprocal action with the nervous system. 


FIFTH EDITION ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND 
ENLARGED, 


Chemical Technology and Analy- 
sis of Oils, Fats, and Waxes. By DE. J. 
LEWKOWITSCH, M.A., F.LC. Fifth Edition entirely 
rewritten and enlarged. In three Vols. Vol. I. Illustrated. 
Med. 8vo, 25s, net. 


Vectorial Mechanics. ty t. ster. 
STEIN, Ph.D. (Berlin), Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Rome, With Diagrams, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


The Corn Crops. A Discussion of 
Maize, Kafirs, and Sorghums as grown in 
the United States and Canada. By E. G. 
MONTGOMERY, Professor of Farm Crops in the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Illustra- 
ted. Crown 8yo. 7s. net. [Rural Text-Book Series. 





© * yr. : a i é 
e* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on 


application. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON, 


From CONSTABLE'’S List 


THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE 
By LORD MILNER (2nd Impression) 


“They are valuable documents, for no more sincere or powerful 
intelligence has in our time been directed to public affairs. ... We 
hope this weighty political testament will meet with that study it 
deserves. ... Of Imperialism, Lord Milner provides the best and 
most fundamental ana'ysis which has been given to the world. . . . 
Among plain men there is a capacity for responding to an appeal 
higher than mere cupidity which the small fry of politics can never 
comprehend, Such will find Lord Milner’s book a guide and an 
inspiration.”—The Spectator, 




















PROBLEMS OF POWER 
(lilustrated, 103. 6d. net) W. M. Fullerton 


“A most informing summary of the diplomatic history of Europe. 
It is the best account we have seen of the understandings and 
misunderstandings between the Great Powers. It is full of shrewd 
observations.’’—The Spectator. 


OTHER DAYS (8s. 6d. net.) A. G. ition 


‘There is a breezy personality to be felt throughout this work, 
as well as an irrepressible turn for humour. .- . this entertaining 
volume shows that he could be a novelist as well as a historian and 
topographer.”—Tie Pall Mail Gazette, 


BIANCA CAPPELLO, Mistress and Wife 


of Francesco de Medici. M. G. Steegmann 
(Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net) 


**A very interesting book on the life of a woman whose history is 
worth preserving . . . it is as absorbing as any romance. ’—Th¢ 


Daily Telegraph. 
NEW NOVELS. 
THE POT OF BASIL Bernard Capes 


Author of “Jessie Bazley,” “Bag and Baggage,” &c. 

“It is a really beautiful piece of work. Mr. Capes has done nothing 
so good as this story, and it is to be hoped that its excellence will be 
generally recognized, not only by professional critics, but also by 
that w:de public which alone can give an auther the material reward 
of hisart. Work so true, so delicate, and so entirely self-respecting 
ought not to be disregarded. If this book is not one of the most 
successful romances of the year there must be something radically 
wrong with the public judgment.””—The Duily Telegraph. 


























The new novel by a new author, which is being so widely praised. 
Mr. PUNCH says :— 
**Let those who are fatigued by the novel of problem and of purpose 
turn to 


HOW MANY MILES to BABYLON? 


By M. E. F. Irwin 


and seek refreshment. . .. I am not only a captive to the curcously 
delightful atmosphere of the book, but also an enthusiastic admirer 
of the skill with which a most difficult character has been handled. A 


PITY THE POOR BLIND (222) 


By the Author of “The Corner of Harley St.” 











THE PENALTY By Gouverneur Morris 


**A remarkable book. Running through the story like a stream 
of light, shining into dark places, moves the heroine Barbara, a 
delightful person.” —The Morning Post. 


VV’s EYES By the Author of “ Queed 


VANISHING POINTS Alice Brown 


Author of “The Secret of the Clan,” “ Rose Macleod.” 


ISLE OF THORNS Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Author of “The Tramping Methodist.” 














THRESHOLDS OF SCIENCE 


A new séries of Handy Scientific Text-Books, written in 
simple, non-technical language, and Illustrated with 
numerous pictures and diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 2¢, net each. 


NOW READY 


MECHANICS By C. E. GUILLAUME 
MATHEMATICS By ©. A. LAISANT 
CHEMISTRY By GEORGES DARZENS 
BOTANY By E. BRUCKER 
ZOOLOGY By E. BRUCKEK 


Other Volumes to follow. 
Write for a detailed Prospectus 


LONDON 
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The Three Great Novels of the Year 





-HICHENS 
PARKER 
BENNETT 


BENNETT 
HICHENS 
PARKER 


PARKER 
BENNETT 
HICHENS 





THE WAY OF AMBITION 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 


[Fourth Edition in 
6s. 


Press, 


Crown 8vo. 


A Brilliant Study of London and North Africa. 
“One of the sincerest, most direct, and most poignant stories he has ever written. It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart 
beating, and the brain in labour with a problem.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A magnificently Dramatic Story of England and South Africa. 


“Tt should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year. . . 


. Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South 


African war, and of the diplomatic events which led up to it.’-—Liverpool Post. 
“A drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity which lie behind his pen.”—Daily Graphic, 
“There is a thoroughness about the author's survey, a unity of impression, a sense of responsibility as well as of prvportion, 
evident in his handling of even the smallest details of his design, which lift his book far above the com mon ruck of fiction.” 


THE REGENT 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


—Sunday Times, 
[Third Edition in Press, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The famous “Card” is re-introduced and his adventures described in Mr. Bennett’s most buoyant spirit. 
“ Mirth bubbles in the book like hot water in a jogging kettle. . . . The structure of the novel is extraordinarily clever.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Monracuz, Author of 
“A Hind Let Loose.””. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 
THE SUMMER LADY. By Mrs. Georas Norman, Author 
’ of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A graceful romance, somewhat after the style of the ‘‘ Cardinal's Snuff Box.” 
THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS. By Purnam 

Weaus, Author of ‘* The Revoilt.”” Crown S8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in Press, 
Pe... eae adventures of a young Englishman in Moscow are here 

escri . 

“A really admirable story, calculated to delight the bloodthirsty, affright 
the mild, and stir the lethargic.’’—Daily News. . 

THE LITTLE NUGGET. By P. G. Wopenousz. 
[Second Edition in Press. 


8vo, 6s. 
The adventures of a millionaire’s son, whom all the world attempts to 
kidnap. 
BELOW STAIRS, By Mrs. A. Sipawics, Author of “ Lamorna.” 
Crown 8vo. b [Second Edition in Press. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love 
affairs and her outlock. 
THE REMINGTON SENTENCE, By W. Perr Rings, 
y _ Author of “* Devoted Sparkes.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in Press. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr, Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 
THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. 
Gipson, Author of ‘Margaret Harding.’” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Impressive stories by an author whom Punch has called “ One of the best 
living short story writers.” 
“Dramatic, forceful, and altogether admirable.’’"—Daily Express. 
SHALLOWS, By Freperick Warson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in Press, 
A romance of Jacobite times, by a son of Ian Maclaren, 
THE LODGER. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpzs. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 
“One more proof that Mrs, Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the art of 
thrilling.’ ’—Times, 
MISS NOBODY. By Eruer Carnig, Author of “Songs of a 
Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
, 2 rs gg modern working-class life told by one who has an intimate know- 
edge of it. 


Crown 


By Pzrcevan 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. 
Author of “‘I Will Maintain.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to 
the Great Protector’s death. 
WHAT IS LOVE? By Davin Listz, Author of “A Painter 
of Souls,” “A Kingdom Divided.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An intimate story of theatre life in Paris. 
THE TWO KISSES. By Otiver Onions, Author of “Good 
Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is 
lived by women. 
THE WHITE THREAD. 
“A Whistling Woman.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of working-class life with a heroine who will endear herself to all. 
TIDE MARKS. By Marcarer Wesrrur (Mrs. W. Sydney 
Stacey), Author of “ Elizabeth in Retreat.’”’ Crown Svo. 6% 
A story of love and Cornwall. 
CHANCE. By Josern Conran, Author of “The Nigger of the 
* Narcissus.’” Crown 8vo, le 
A strange and fascinating story of human passion and disaster, 
in the book. 
THE GOLDEN BARRIER. By Aenes and Ectrron Castis, 
Authors of “If Youth but Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Here the authors solve the problem of a marriage which, beginning in 
unhappiness, passes through a conflict of will to happy peace. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H. C. Baitey, Author of “The 
Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A fine and bracing tale of the great days of Elizabeth. 
MAN AND WOMAN. By L. G. Moserty. 
Aiey a woman who once believed that man is the enemy. 
converted. 
THE FLYING INN. By G.K. Cuestrerton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance and comedy of the time when all Western Europe has beea 
conquered by the abstaining Moslems. It tells the story of the last inn-keeper. 
ONCE OF THE ANGELS. By Evetrn Beacon. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject told with devotion and conviction. 
SWIRLING WATERS. By Max Rirrenzere, Author of 
“The Mind Reader.” Crown Svo, 6s, 
An exciting story of international finance. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. By Sranutzy Suaw, LL.D. 
Nae — Dub.). With a Frontispiece in photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ne’ 

Tbis work is a record of the reigning German Emperor's life and of the 
most interesting and important events in the world’s history, so far as they 
relate to the Emperor and his Empire, during the last fifty years. What may 
be described as a novel feature of the undertaking is the introduction of 
arunning commentary of a philosophical character by the author, who has 
spent the last twelve years in Berlin as a close observer of the Emperor and of 
many of the dramatic occurrences in which he has been the central figure. 
Special chapters are devoted to the Emperor's Court, to his relations to Art 
and Religion, and to the Emperor as he appears to-day. 


MINDS IN DISTRESS: a Psychological Study of 
the Masculine and Fominine Mind in Health and in 
Disorder. By A. E. Brincer, B.A., B.Sc. (Paris), M.D. Edin., F.RB.S, 
(Edin.), Author of “ Man and his Maladies,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author considers that life and the problems of life and health are to be 
correctly interpreted only by the application of those broad principles of 
philosophy on which thoughtful men of every profession are agreed. He 
majntains that both in time and in importance the psychic must take prece- 
dence of the physiological and the anatomical, that mind is the generator, 
tissue and function are the servants; that life is a problem set by the senses, 
but not to be resolved, unaided, by them, The book should appeal powerfully 
to the independent thinker. 





Varpon. With 
2s, 6d. net. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Hazry 
48 Illustrations, Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo. 


In this book Harry Vardon brings up-to-date the subject of instruction. Be 
describes lucidly aud pointedly the shots that pay at the present time; the 
shots which he personally plays. There is much advice for the performer of 
moderate ability, and also for the player who is past his novitiate. 


MOTOR WAYS IN LAKELAND. By G. D. Apsauan, 
Author of ‘ The Complete Mountaineer,” with 24 Illustrations and a map, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

** There can be scarcely a road of any importance which the writer does not 
describe. No motorist can afford to neglect these pages.”’—Erening Standard, 
_ ‘Any reader who knows the iakes should take a hearty pleasure in reading 
it; but its lessons to a motorist are invaluable,”-—Scotsman, 


POEMS. By D. H. S. Nicuouson. Paper boards 7} X 5}. 
2s, 6d, net, 


This book is divided into two parts, of which the first is concerned in the 
main with Nature in some of the aspects in which itis most closely related to 
man. The second part is given to poems on the search of the spirit, aud those 
things which influence it. 
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